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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
—_——_——_—_ 
CHAPTEB Vil. 
As letters some hand has invisibly trac’d, 
When held to the flame, will steal out to the sight; 
So many a feeling that long seemed effaced 
The warmth of a mecting like this brings to light. 
Moore. 
For some minutes Sir Richard Haughton con- 
tinued his reclining position in the green, shaded 
nook by the waterfall, hoping that.the brief and 
lovely vision might return to him, but as it did not 
he at length arose, his heart continuing to thrill 
with those sweet and strange sensations which 
Hellice had so unconsciously evoked. 
* Shall we go on to Redwoode ?” asked his tncle, 
in a lew tone, approaching him. ms 
“\¥os—no—not to-day,” replied the young 
baronet, arousing himself from his abstraction and 
glancing down at his plain morning dress. “We 
will make a formal call to-morrow, when Lady Red- 
woode will be better pleased to see us. So, that 
young lady is the daughter of the baroness, is 
8 e ” 
“Yes,” declared Mr. Haughton, in a positive tone. 
“* Her name is Avon—Miss Cecile Avon; I believe. 

Kenneth said Lady Redwoode’s daughter was very 
beautiful, so this young lady must be her. I never 
dreamed of a being half so lovely. How foolish 
people are who brood.over an early disappointment 
when such lovely creatures as Miss Avon exist,” and 
he sighed deeply. 

Sir Richard’s fair face flushed as if the remark 
touched him nearly, and murinured, in reply : 

., True, uncle. Why should anyone permit his 
life ta be wrecked by a single memory? Why 
should the bageness of one individual cloud a whole 
existence and make me blind to the purity, goodness, 
and beauty of anuther? I have been weak and 
foolish, but I will be so no longer.” 

His voice took a determined, resolute tone; his 


-taken you captive. .. 
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blue eyes flashed with a sudden determination, and 
his whole conntenance became at once animated and 
resolved. 

Mr. Haughton regarded him for 2 moment, with a 
keen, suspicious glance, and then he said, drily : 

“I see how it is, Richard. This pretty face has 

You_had_ better wait until you 
see the other young lady before falling in love. The 
truth is,” he added, hesitatingly, “I admire Miss 
Avon myself, and I am older than you, and so ty 

A mirthful look shot through Sir Richard's eyes 
and glanced over his features as he said : 

“TI see, uncle, we are rivals in our admiration for 
this bright-faced young girl, whom we have seen 
but once, and who does not know even our names: 
She would be vastly amused could she overhear our 
conversation.” 

“ Be it so, then, Richard—we are rivals,” said his 
uncle, without heeding his concluding sentence. 
“But let us stiil be friends. . I would rather .relin- 
quish at once all my plans of future happiness than 
that there should be any enmity or coldness between 
the two last members of ourfamily. Let our rivalry 
be an amicable one, and let the one who gains 
the glorious prize still retain the friendship of the 
other. Shall it be so?” 

He proffered his hand, and the baronet accepted it 
with pretended gravity, although an amused smile 
flickered about his mouth. FA. 

“ You have not considered the possibility, uncle, 
of the young lady’s having already formed an attach- 
ment,” he said, quietly. “But if she’has not, and 
should smile.upon one of us we will continue to be 
friends. Now, as we have conversed about this 
young stranger sufficiently, let us return home.” 

Mr. Haughton acceded to this proposition at once, 
muttering something about his inability to encounter 
those soft, dark eyes again that day, and the couple 
set out without delay for Sea View. The uncle was 
silent as they retraced their steps down the hill and 
proceeded across the fields, and-Sir Richard was 
absorbed in strangely mingled reflections, from the 
midst of which, however, stood out the lovely, glow- 
ing face of Hellice like a clear- meo. 











The sweet vision accompanied him home to the 
solitude of his library, where, book in. hand, he sat 
dreaming for hours—strange, sweet dreams, such as 
he had not known since his boyhood. For years 
his future had seemed to him clouded with dark 
shadows, but now hope irradiated those shadews 
with floods of rosy light, and he began to think that 
there might be happiness and love in prospect for 
him yet. 

It was singular, he said to himself once or twice, 
that his brief glimpse of Hellice should have such 
an effect upon him that at first sight of her face an 
electric chord reaching to the innermost depths of 
his soul should have been touched and not yet 
ceased to vibrate+-but he made no attempt to ex- 
plain the fact to his own satisfaction. It was 
enough for him that he had seen her, and that the 
sight had power to move his heart as it had never 
been moved before, even by the unfortunate woman 
who had been for.a single hour his honoured wife. 

More than once, when plunged into a vague, 
delicious reverie, the last menacing words of Mar- 
garet Sorel forced themselves upon his remem- 
brance, seeming like the sounds of sullen thunder in a 
sunny, summer’s day—a warning of an approach- 
ing storm. He dismissed them, however, with a 
smile at his supposed folly, and returned to his in- 
tangible dreams. 

The day passed, its flight unheeded by the young 
baronet.* Ho joined his uncle at dinner, and spent 
the evening with him in the drawing-room, but 
neither was in a conversational mood. They 
separated at an early hour, and Sir Richard retired 
to his private apartments, to be visited there by 
dreams of Hellice and of Margaret Serel, from which 
he awakened at an early hour unrefreshed. 

After breakfast, as the hour was too early for his 
proposed visit to Redwoode, he took his usaal morn- 
ing stroll about his home estate, going down by the 
sea, walking up and down the beach, sauntering 
through the park and gardens, and concluding, as 
usual, by directing his.steps towards the ruined part 
of his dwelling. 

These ruins were, as has beon said, exceedingly 
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picturesque. They were also extensive, considéring “You like the scenery here then, Miss Avon ?” Shé was ia this mood when Sir Kiecherd came up 


that they had formed originally a private mansion. 
Many of the walls'wef® still standing, covered with 
luxuriant ivy, and in some parts the floors were still 
in a geod state of preservation. ‘The roofs, hewever, 
were generally lacking; there were great pitfalls in 
some of the floors, and occasionally a rift im the 
wall served as a loophole through which an excel- 
lent view was ebtainable. A broad and stately stair- 
case was in good preservation and led up to apart- 
ments where ence beauty and gaiety held sway, and 
where now the bat and the ewl made their homes, 
with the far-off blue of heaven for their only roof. 
These upper chambers, with their breken walls, 
forming in some places merely a sort of balustrade, 
commanded a magnificent view of the sea, and were 
a faveurite resort of teurists and excursionists, as 
well as ef their hermit-like owner. 

As Sir Richard approached this part of the ruins 
he saw, or fancied he sew, a girlish figure, with gay, 
fluttering drapery, flitting about the airy upper 
chamber, and after a moment settle itself upon a 
low piece of the wall, and turn its face towards the sea 

“Seme tenrist,” he thought, pausing in his ap- 
proach. “These teurists are getting to be a decided 
nuisance. I shall have to give the gate-keeper 
orders to admit no mere strangers unless they have 
business with me. Yet this is an early hour for am 
excursionist. Cam it be Margaret Sorel wito is here? 
She left the roadside inn yesterday, but I am sure 
she is still somewhere in the neighbourhoed. If it 
be her——” 

He pauséd, his brew darkening, and his lips com- 
pressing themselves imto a strangely stern expres- 
sion. Apparently, the idea that bis visiter was his 
diverced wife gained wpow hina, for, after # moment's 
self-commutiing, he quitkened' Wis steps awd 
hastened with @ firm, decisive step iéwards tlie 
stairs. 

At their foot hie Halted again, fancying that he 
beheld the drapery of a secowd Woman at sonte dis- 
tance im the rear of the fitst—a woman whe moved" 
stealthily as if fearful of overkeara: 

“ Margaret and a companion,” he said té him#elf, 
motnting the stair# rapidly. . “She miust go at 
once “ 

He checked himself abruptly both in thought and in 
step at this juncture, for ke had reached the upper 
floor, and his gaze had fallen upem @ lithe and slen- 
der figure; clothed if a cool, gray robé; atid wrapped 
about with an Indian shawl of vivid scar- 
let, half covered WH gold enibroidery. 

it scarcely needed a glance at the-visiter’s face to 
assure him of her identity with the levely betiy 
whem he had scen on the previous day and whe had 
been constantly in his thoughts since. She was net 
conscieus of his presence, her face being turned sea- 
ward, and wearing a leek of intense delight and self- 
forgetfulmess. Upon her knee lay a small drawing- 
portfolio holding a square of white paper, and in her 
hand was a pencil, at that moment motionless. Mer 
prefile was distinctly visible te Sir Richard, and he 
gazed upon it with the rapture we accerd to a 
master-piece ef sculpture, tempered with a warmer 
emetien. 

“Making a picture, herself fairer than any pic- 
ture,” thought the infatuated baronet, his glances 
almest deveuring the loveliness of her bread 
brew, her rippling hair, her far-leeking eyes, the 
sweet gravity of her countenance, and the censcious 
grace of her attitude. “I shall not dare to address 
her.” 

He madea movenrent of retreat, but the sound 
aroused Hellice from her trance of admiration. She 
started and locked up at him, her eyes dilating with 
surprise at his unsuspected presence, and her manner 
indicative almest of alarm. 

“Pardon me fer my intrusion, Miss Avon,” said 
the baronet, as gently as if he had been speaking to 
a little child, yet as courteously as if addressing a 
crowned empress. “J did not dream that you were 
here Allow me to introduce myself as Richard 
Haugaton, Lady Redwoode’s friend and constant 
visiter.” 

“ Are you Sir Richard Haughton ?” imquired Mel- 
lice, gathering up her drawing materials as she 
speke. 

The baronet replied in the affirmative. 

“ Aunt Agatha spoke of you at breakfast,” said 
the young girl, “as her friend and neighbour. I 
did not dream that | was visiting your home,” and 
the bright red of anautumn leaf dyed her clear cheeks. 
“T asked Mr. Kenneth tlris morning if there were 
any spots of interest in the vicinity which were epen 
to visiters, and he mentioned these ruins, saying that 
they commanded a charming view of the sea, and 
that they were much frequented by visiters. Se, I 





brought my sketch-bock, and should have preserved 
the remembrance of the scenery on paper but that it 
was,too beautiful for anything but silent enjoy- 
ment.”’ 


“ Tike it,” said Hellice, her face kindling with en- 
thusiasih. “Like is too celd a word, Sir Richard. 
IL admired the luxuriant jungles of my native India, 
with their warm-hued flowers and abundant parasi- 
tic vines, where warmth and wealth of colouring 
prevail, and where even the birds of the forest wear 
gay, bright plumage; but this quict English scene, 
with its breeks, green fields, trim hedgerows, 
pleasant gardens, and shiming sea, touches my 
heart. Yes, that expresses my meaning perfectly— 
the one inflames the imagination, the other touches 
the heart.” 

“Tam pleased with your tribute to our ceuntry, 
Miss Avon,” said Sir Richard, entranced by the 
music ef ker clear-tened veice as well as by her 
words. “ After all, itis yeur country, teo, even if 
you were born in India, amd Ican assure you that 
your mother pessesses in perfection the highest type 
of Hiiglich beauty.” 

A look of pain obscured momentarily the bril- 
liancy of Hellice’s dark eyes, and her veite was low 
and sad as she responded: 

“You are mistaken, Sir Richard. I am not Miss 
Avon, and Lady Redwoode is net my mother. It is 
my cousin of whom you are thinking. I am oily 
Lady Redweode’s niece. My name is Hellice Glint- 
wiek.”’ 

Sie introduced kerself with wacenscious hauteur, 
as if she thought the annowneement might cause him 
to change his courteous bearing toWards her. But if 
she had any such anticipation, she Was deemed to 
dis jatment. 

“] beg your pardon, Miss Glistwick,” said the 
barenet,; with the mamwer he had before employed. 
“T teok it for gramted that you were Lady Red- 
weode's daughter, fer, though your festtires and 
complexion are different, you yet bear a close re- 
s0mblanice to her.” 

“My father was Lady Redwoode’s brother,” said 
Helliee: “ That will account for the resemblance of 
Which you #peak, ferin features he was very like 
my aunt: Of course, the Indian sun darkened his 
complexion, but it Kad met power to change the 
colour ef his eyes am@ Wair. I think I must have 
inherited m¥y mother’s features.” 

Sir Richard was tempted to utter # complifitett 
that would not have weew flattery but sincere praise, 
bot he refraimed only from a fear that he should 
startle his shy, proud visiter into Might. 

But the compliment kis tongue could not speak 
found utterance througlt his’ eyes. Hellice did not 
notice kis admiring gaze, having turned her glance 
séiward, but a pair ef gloomy eyes, peering through 
a rift in the wall at a litile distance upen the scene, 
observed the expression, and leeked from one to the 
other with:jealous, scowling glances. 

Sir Richard had been right in supposing that he 
had seen two persons among the ruins. In behold- 
ing the first he had entirely forgotten the second—but 
that second was Margaret Serel. 

The actress had quitted the readside inn en the 
previous day, as he had seen, but she had proceeded 
no farther than the nearest tewnm, where she and 
her brether had taken lodgings, reselved upen re- 
maining fer the present in the vicinity of Sea View. 
Notwithstanding the failure of her stratagem, the 
diverced wife, with undue faith in her personal 
charms and the memory ef his early leve fer her, 
was determined not te abanden her pursuit of Sir 
Richard, and to leave no means untried te ensnare 
him into a second union with her. Bold and bad, 
vain and unscrupulous, ascribing his leng seclusion te 
his wounded affections, believing that her power ever 
him was not all lost, anxious to held sway again over 
his heart and his possessions, her own love quickened 
by their unsatisfactory interview inte a wild, mad 
passien—it is not te be wondered at that Margaret 
Serel clung tenaciously to. the fdea of resuming her 
lest position as his wife, and that she cherished 
hepes of eventual suceess. 

With a view of seeing him again, she had that 
merning bestowed unusual pains on her attire, and had 
come to the ruins at Sea View as a tourist, trusting 
to chance to bring about a second meeting with the 
baronet. 

From the ruined upper chamber she had watched 
him as he strolled about the sands, and had theught 
seriously of following him thither when the approach 
of Hellice Glintwick had diverted her thoughts in 
another direction. 

Coneealing herself behind a section of the ruined 
wall, she watched the unconscious maiden with 
jealousy gnawing at her heart, and with envy of 
her transcendent loveliness eating like a canker 
im her soul. She felt herself coarse and awkward 
beside this graceful, sunny being; she was con- 
seieus of the air of purity that surrounded Mellice ; 
she saw that she was innocent and child-like; and 
in the bitterness of her heart she heaped inaudible 








the steps and approaclted Mellie, No wife over 
watched an incenstant huscand moreclesely or more 
jealeusly than that wretched, disowned creature 
wat@hed the baronet whom she had so wronged and 
upern whom she had not the faintest clainis for kind- 
ness or consideration. 

Uncenscieus of her espionage,, or the deadly 
thoughts whica were uncoiling like serpents in her 
heart, Sir Richard said: 

“T] fear, Miss Glintwick, that Lady Redweode wil! 
find me a niere frequent visiter than ever, since her 
home possesses so many added attractions. She must 
be very happy to have found both a daughter and 
& niece.” 

Hellice started slightly and turned tewards him a 
face that was strangely pale after its late wealth of 
bloom 


“My aunt is very happy,” she said, briefly. 
“Cetile looks like her, and they leve each ether 
dearly. I must hasten home or they may miss me. 
Goed morning, Sir Richard!” 

She bewed)took up her sketch-book, which she had 
lewmed upon the wall, and glided from him with 
characteristic grace. 

“You must allow me to accompany yen from the 
ruimsy asa security @gainst pitfalls,” said the baronet, 
courteously, not vetituring te ask her to prolong her 
stay, yet loth to les@ ler society. 

@ passed en in adVance, guiding her by safe 
paths to the staittase, and through the lower ruins. 

“T hepe you will retuti-te finish your sketch, Miss 
Glintwieky” he said as he walked om in silence. 
“You will always fied the ruius free from visitors in 
the morttimig.' I thtist my presence to-day will not 
act as a preventive te future visits.” 

“T do not think I cam come again,” said the 
maiden, gently, fearing to offond him, yet too deli- 
cate and truthful to allow himto that she 
should returm at some future time. “Ica finish my 
sketch frem wiemory.” 

Sir Richard did net venture to pres# his request. 
Indeed, he respected her too much te wish her to 
meet him again, but he expressed a kepe that Lady 
Redweede would accompany her devighter and niece 
seon on a visit to the ruins, adding thatthe baroness, 
with her late husband’s nephew, had often called 
at Sea View. 

Heaccompanied her along the windiig paths to 
the small park gate at which she entered, his every 
movement followed by the jealous gaze of his 
divorced wife. It was impossible for Hellice to re- 
main leng ittsensible to his delicately expressed ad- 
miration for her, especially as he was so thoroughly 
sincere and genuine; and Sir Richard was transported 
with delight to ebserve at parting how the colour 
flickered in her cheeks and how the sweet light came 
and went in her eyes. 

At the gate she bowed gravely and again wished 
him geod morning, in a tone that did not permit him 
te offer te accompany her home. She then proceeded 
slowly tewards Redswoode, without looking back, and 
Sir Richard waiched her for some moments, his face 
glowing and his eyes shining with a great resolve 
—that of weoing her for his bride. 

“T am glad she is not the heiress,” he mused. 

“Hew lenely and desolate she loéked when she 
said she was enly Hellice Glintwick! Only the 
sweetest, purest, aud loveliest of women! Would 
that [I were a better and nobler man that I might 
win her leve!” 
With that determination td win her, if winning 
her were pessible, he returned to the house te pre- 
pare himself fer his visit te Redwoode, and tho un- 
happy weman crouched amid the ruins arose and 
went her way, with some suspicion of his hepes 
rankling in her soul. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Oh, how this tyrant doubt torments my breast! 

My theugtts like birds, who, frightened from their nest, 
Around the place where all was hushed before 

Flutter and hardly nestle any more. Otway. 
Dvunine the absence of Hellice upon her sketching 
expeditien to Sea View Lady Redwoode was en- 
jeying a confidential interview with Cecile, in the 
private morning-room of the former. This apart- 
ment was ene ef the pleasantest at Redwoode, where 
every reom had its especial character, and all were 
more or less grand and stately. Inits style ef fitting 
this room was unrivalled. A luxurious; Oricutal 
taste had dictated even the smallest adornment, and 
as a result it was elegant enough to have been the 
boudoir of a favotrite Sultana, and comforte¥le 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious taste. ’ 
The walls were hung with fluted sik, azure in 
celour, andembroidered with glittezing crystal drops 
that reflected the light-like diamonds. Wide, easy 
couches encircled the chamber, and were heaped here 





imprecations upon the young girl. 





and there with seft, silken cushions which were 
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more elastic than moss, and yielded a fain., delicious ' 


odour to the slightest pressure. There were a few 
pictures of Indian scenes, all gorgeous in colouring, 
several exquisite statuettes in whitest marble, and 
several curiously inlaid tables, laden with Indian 
curiosities, many of them as frail as beautiful. The 
carpet, @ square of sea-green velvet, and even the 
chimney ornaments were of Eastern manufacture. 

The brightest nook in this bright roem was a 
great bay window at the side, its English character 
disguised by the delicate Indian lattice protecting it. 
This radiant recess, fer it was flooded with the sun- 
shine and warmth of the summer morning, tempered 
by filtering threugh curtains of filmy, floating lace, 
was furnished only with alow and wide divan. Its 
carpet was concealed by leopard skins, which 
presented the original claws, and in wkich bright 
glass eyes replaced the shifting orbs which had once 
guided the mevements of the animal. 

There was also a glazed door opening into a 
beautiful flower-garden. It was now ajar, and the 
summer breeze wafted into the room the breaths of a 
thousand fragrant blossoms, while through the aper- 
ture could be seen masses of beautifully tinted 
flowers, waving lazil; to and fro like tiny billows. 

Surely, in the midst ef such boundless luxury, 
with the ono at desire of her heart apparently 
gratified, Lady Redweode was happy. 

And yet in her heavenly eyes there lurked an ex- 
pression of unsatisfied lenging; and in the smile 
that curved her exquisite mouth was a tone of sad- 
ness. 

It was not that she doubted the justice of her 
choice between the two girls. It was not that she 
was disappointed in Cecile. She was happy—hap- 
pier than she had ever been before, she assured her- 
self, and yet there haunted her an inexplicablesense 
of incompleteness, a vague feeling of unrest that 
would not be dissipated. 

She had scarcely slept during the previous night, 
her great joy banishing thoughts of sleep. Once, 
impelled by a mother’s yearning, she had stolen to 
Cecile’s room to look upen her daughter in her 
slumbers, and her unrestfulness had been momen- 
tarily stilled when gazing upen the flushed face and 
flowing hair of the maiden. Cecile had looked so 
innocent in her sleep that Lady Redwoode had bent 
over to kiss her and murmur blessings upon her. At 
the moment of lavishing her tenderest caresses she 
had become conscious that her movements were 
watched, and had looked up only to encounter the 
jealous gaze of the Hindoo ayah. 

That gaze had served to deepen her undefined 
sensation of discontent. Why, she asked herself, 
should the East Indian abandon her own grandchild 
to watch over the daughter of a lady whom she 
hated? Was it avarice and desire of honours that 
prompted her extreme devotion to Cecile and caused 
her apparent neglect of Hellice? She was tempted 
to put these and other questions to the ayah, but had 
refrained, confining herself tothe expression of afew 
words of commendation fer her faithfulness. 

But her heart was less light when sho returned to 
her own rooms. Aud while she thought tenderly of 
Cecile, the delicate, haughty face of Hellive again 
and again presented itself to her mind, and she 
seemed to see these dusky eyes following her with 
an expression of keen reproach. 

As seon after breakfast as practicable she had 
drawn Cecile to their interview in the morning-room, 
leaving the neglected gousin to entertain and amuse 
herself as she preferred. The couple, so alike, yet 
60 dissimilar, had cenversed awhile on Cecile’s life- 
experiences, and Lady Redwoode had questioned her 
concerning her opportunities for education, her 
friendships, and the influences that had contributed 
to mould her character. 

“Cecile, darling,” sho said, after a thoughtful 
pause, looking levingly upon the fair blonde face 
beside her, “you cannot realize how happy I am in 
finding you so pure, gentle and innocent. I have 
had many unhappy hours on your account, dreading 
that you might become deceitful and false under your 
sunt’s training, but my prayers have been answered, 
and you have been preserved unspotted and uncon- 
taminated by the influences that surrounded you. 
It is the more to be considered providential and an 
answer to my prayets; since your cousin is so false- 
hearted.” 

“ Cecile looked up uneasily, colouring, and said: 

‘Dearmamma, I denot wish to prejudice you against 
Hellice. She has her good qualities, I suppose, as well 
as other people. She was greatly attached to her 
father, and when he died she almost wept herself 
ill. Renee can tell you of a hundred benefits Hellice 
has bestowed upon her—as well she might do, con- 
sidering that Renee is her own grandmother. I have 
forgiven Hellice for her former overbearing conduct 
to me, and wish to ferget all her harshness, and 
love her if she will let me. She prejudiced her own 
Parents against me 80 that my life was almost a 











ivaivp, bat I have no wish to set your mind against 
he: Your heart is large enough, dearest mamma, 
to aiford reom for me and my cousin too!” 

As she concluded she leaned herself caressingly 
against Lady Redwoode, and pressed the hand of the 
bareness to her lips. 

“Itis net large enough to admit Hellice,” said 
Lady Redweede, sighing. ‘“ I am less generous than 
you, my sweet daughter. At your age I might have 
loeked upen her differently, but people grow cautious 
as they grew elder. I fear that all those generous 
springs that so abound in you are dried up in my 
nature. I leok upon your cousin as a practiser of 
duplicity, and I see in her the mental and moral 
counterpart of her mother, whese every thought was 
full of guile. I trust I am not wronging her, Cecila, 
bat she seems to mo a moral leper—all the moro 
dangerous because there are no signs of warning in 
her face. She reminds me of legends I have read of 
syrens of surpassing beauty luring people toa hideous 
deom. Beware of her, Cecile, my darling. Do not 
be intimate with her, although I would have you 
treat her with the kind civility you have heretofore 
employed.” 

“Do you think Hellice very beautiful, mamma?” 
inquired Cecile, hesitatingly. 

“ Very beautiful, Cecile—so beautiful that to look 
at her brings a strange, dim sort of pain to my heart,” 
responded Lady Redwoode, gravely. “ She has the 
radiant loveliness that might belong to a glorified 
angel, with eyes so clear and seemingly truthful that 
when I look at her I can scarcely believe in her du- 
plicity. Alas, that sho is all seeming !” 

Cecile listened to this enthusiastic praise of her 
cousin’s beauty with ill-concealed impatience and 
chagrin. Her white forehead contracted itself into 
a heavy frewn ; her blue eyes beamed with an an- 
gry light, and her lips compressed themselves into 
a singularly hard expression. For a moment she 
preserved silence, then she cried, impetuously : 

“Do you think Hellice more beautiful than I am, 
mamma ?” 

The bareness started in surptise and directed an 


astenished glance at the petulant, ill-tempered face 


of her daughter. 

“phat isa singular question, Cecile,” sho said, 
mere gravely than before, “ but I will answer it as 
frankly as you havo asked it. I see that you know 
that’ you are beautiful. I suppose it was impossible 
fer you not to learn the fact-——” 

“ Especially after seeing you, dear mamma, whom 
I am said se closely to resemble,” interpolated Cecile, 
softly, anxious te efface the impression of her vanity 
and petulance. ’ 

Centrary to he: expectation, Lady Redwoode be- 
trayed no gratification at the compliment, but con- 
tinued, seriously : 

“ Your mirrer must have told you long ago, Cecile, 
that nature has been beuntful in hergifts to you. But 
yeu are doubtless also aware thatshe has been even 
mere liberal to your cousin, and has endowed her 
with a radiance and brilliancy of loveliness rarely 
seen. But, to compensate you, she has given you s 
lovely soul and a truthful nature that far outweigh 
persenal charms!” 

“Tt has always been so!” exclaimed Cecile, petu- 
lantly, the angry tears starting to her eyes. “ Every- 
bedy used to say in India ‘ how pretty Cecile Glint- 
wick is,’ but when they saw Hellice no one could 
find words enough to praise her. Col. Lorton said 
once that they might as weil praise the morning or 
evening star as praise her. And now, my own mo- 
ther * 

a voice failed herand she broke forth into angry 
sobs. 

For a brief space Lady Redwoode looked sternly 
upon the weeping girl, whose extreme selfishness 
and vanity had been wounded by this praise of Hellice, 
and she was tempted to utter some severe words 
that would have Lurt Cecile more seriously. But the 
tender mother’s heart provided excuses for Cecile. 
She assured herself that her daughter grieved 
simply beeause she feared her mother’s love might 
be drawn tewards Hellice. She recalled what 
Cecile had said on the previous day to the effect that 
Hellice had always been loved better and preferred 
before her. In her tender generosity, the baroness 
even construed Cecile’s display of selfishness and 
folly inte proofs of exquisite sensibility and a desire 
to be loved, and so her voice was as sweet and 
soothing as a vesper chime as she said : 

“Cecile, darling, goodness is better than beauty, 
and a good heart is better than perfect features. I 
hope you understand this, my love, and I believe 
you do. And, Cecile, if you are ever tempted to be 
dissatisfied with your appearance, remember that 
you look like me, and that I knew you to be my 
child chiefly by that resemblance. If you had 
ane Hellice, how could I have chosen between 

a 

By this time Cecile had gained the mastery over 





her emotions, and she now looked up with a face so 
bright yet so self-deprecating that Lady Redwoode’s 
heart warmed more than ever towards her. 

“T was foolish, mamma,” she said, with a pretty 
affectation of penitence. “I’m afraid you will think 
me vain, but, indeed, lam net. I theught you were 
going to leve Hellice better than me, because you 
praised her, but I know better now.” 

Lady Redweode smiled and kissed the young girl 
affectionately, thinking to herself what a child-like 
creature Cecile was, and how transparent her nature 


as. 
“To speak of someone else than Hellice,’ she 
said, “tell me how you like Mr. Forsythe, my 
néphew-in-law ?” 
“He is handsome, mamma,” was the hesitating 
respense, and the girl glanced at the baroness fur- 
tively as if to ascertain if her answer were ac- 
ceptable. 
“ He will soon seem like a brother to me, I sup- 
e. He is very attentive to me.” 
“Wo admires you very much, Cecile,” said her 
ladyship as the girl paused. “ He is a very good 
young man, and seems almost likeasonto me. Lord 
Redwoode was strongly attached to him and wished 
me to make him my heir. Had it net been for your 
claims upon mo I should have doneso. I have a 
fortune im my own right, and you may think it 
strange that 1 should intend the Khedwoode property 
for you alse, when Andrew has apparently a nearer 
claim upon it. Ide not know how I can answer this 
question satisfacterily to another, but I have 
done so to my own conscience. Before my late 
husband died he was ill along time. During that 
unhappy period I was continually in attendance upon 
him. We frequently reviewed in conversation the 
circumstances attending eur betrethal and marriage, 
and he frequently expressed surprise that my 
brother had not accepted my invitations and sent 
his twin daughters. I was tempted to confess that 
one ef those children was mine by a previous mar- 
riage, but he was very proud, and I dared not. [ 
fanced too that the shock might affect him unplea- 
santly, fer he was very ill. But one day, Cecile, I 
told’ him my stery, pretending it to be that of a 
friend. He remembered that I had told him a simi- 
lar tale soon after our marriage. I think he suspeeted 
the truth, although he did not betray the suspicion, 
by saying that were that lady his wife he 
should censider her child as his own and make her 
his heiress. He died the succeeding day, and I never 
explained myself farther. But I am convinced he 
understoed me, Cecile.” 

The girl expressed a similar conviction. 

“T shall never so enrich you as to impoverish 
Andrew,” said Lady Redwoode, thoughtfully. “Hoe 
has expectations from the Forsythes, his father’s re- 
latives, and he shall have an income from’this estate. 
Mr. Keaneth, my adviser and agent, in whose faith- 
fal rdianship my late husband recommended me 
to @ my property, urges me strongly to make my 
daughter heiress of Redwoode: He says such » 
step would be eagerly welcomed by the tenantry, 
whe are net pleased with Andrew. He says that if 
Lord Redwoode were living he would second his ad- 
vice. I have yielded to his solicitations and my 
own wishes, but I feel almost as if I were wronging 
Andrew. And new, to come to the point at once, 
Cecile, tell me if you have ever seen any gentleman 
whom you have esteemed above your late uncle.” 

“No, mamma,” was the reply, in a very low tone 
and with downcast eyes. 

“You are young to think of love and marriage, 
my darling,” said the baroness, with evident reluc- 
tanee te pursue the subject, “ but at your age I had 
been a wife and was a mother. It is best for me to 
say what I wish before you have had an opportunity 
to become interested in anyone. I have no wish 
to foree your inclinations, my love, but it would 
please me tosee you the wife of Mr. Audrew Forsythe, 
in due course ef time.” 

“Very well, mamnia,” returned Cecile, quietly, 
“ your wish shall be my law—if Mr. Forsythe should 
like me.” 

The baroness looked at her earnestly, wondering 
at the total waat of enthusiasm, almost of interest, in 
her tene: She scarcely unterstood Cecile yet, for 
when she was the most satisfied of her child-like 
simplicity an unpleasant doubt never failed to ob- 
trude itself upon her mind—a doubt which she 
5 ly was ¢ ious of entertaining aud which yet 
caused a vague uueasiness at her heart. 

The two sat for a brief time in thonghtful ab- 
straction, Lady Redwoode endeavouring to analyze 
her emotions, and Cecilo evidently thinking of some 
memory evoked by the questions of the baroness. 
With both countenances in repose, there was little 
likeness between them. ‘I'rue, both were fair, with 
blue eyes and hair of pale gold, but there the re- 
semblance ended. Lady Redwoode’s face was 














noble and spirited, half haughty, balf stern, ex- 
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pressive of an exalted character and a generous 
soul. Cecile’s face was 
almost, if not quite, insipid. The beautiful features 
were soulless ; the blue eyes cold and heartless ; and 
the mouth indicated a fickle and frivolous disposition. 
It was singular that she should possess the art of 
hiding her real character and mantling her features 
with an expression of qualities and sentiments that 
did not exist in her nature. 

Had Lady Redwoode aroused herself and looked 
at Cecile then, the sight would not have failed to 
shock her as well as to give vitality to the vague 
doubts that at times disturbed her. 

Fortunately for Cecile, she did not look up. 

The silence between the two was broken at last 
by the sound of a step in the garden approaching 
the half-open door. Cecile started and resumed her 
mask, as the assumption of a pleased and childish 
ae might justly be called, and the baroness 
said : 

“Itis Androw, my dear. No one but he has the 
privilege of walking in my private garden. I will 
call him.” 

She did so, and her summons was answered by 
the appearance of Mr. Andrew Forsythe, whose attire 
indicated his desire of creating # favourable im- 
pression upon the heiress. 

“All alone, Andrew?” said Lady Redwoode as the 
young gentleman entered the room. “ Where is 
Hellice?” 

“I do not know,” was the response. “I saw her 
flitting off among the trees directly after breakfast 
with a sketch-book under her arm. Mr. Kenneth says 
he met her down the avenue, and that she was per- 
fectly enthusiastic in her admiration of the place 
andscenery. Redwoode hasan earnestadmirer in her.” 

“Tam glad she is so self-reliant and dis to 
make herself at home,” declared the baroness. “She 
was out in the park yesterday, and must be already 
familiar with the grounds. Cecile has not yet been 
beyond the gardens. I wish, Andrew, that you 
would show Miss Aven the waterfall and the other 
objects of interest in the vicinity ef the house.” 

Mr. Forsythe expressed his delight at this commis- 
sion. Cecile’s hat was sent for, and she donned the co- 
quettish combination of strawand ribbons, chattering 
like a bird, as Lady Redwoode fondly remarked. Then, 
with a kiss te the baroness, whom she professed 
herself reluctant to leave even for an hour, Cecile 
fluttered out o ithe open door followed by Mr. An- 
drew Forsythe, and the murmur of their voices and 
the sound of their laughter floated back to the room 
they had quitted. 

“A sweet, guileless child!” mused Lady Red- 
woeode. “How happy I shall be with her! 
She is all or more than I could have hoped for or 
dreamed of.” 

And then—such is the inconsistency of human 
nature—she sighed. 

Her thoughts reverted from Cecile to Hellice, and, 
obeying an impulse she did not understand, she bum- 
moned @ servant and ordered that when Miss Glint- 
wick should return from her walk she should be 
requested to come to Lady Redwoode’s boudoir. She 
then sank into a reverie, leaning back upon the 
cushions of the divan in the recess of the bay win- 
dow, and gazing with eyes that saw nothing through 
the Indian lattice into the garden. 

Her thoughts were not all bright, and her heart 
was not quite content. She recalled Cecile’s late 
cenduct, and her calmer thoughts suggested the truth 
with regard to its cause. She was angry at herself 
for her suspicions, and wrung her hands silently, and 
then murmured : 

“What a fearful legacy Horatio has left me— 
doubt and.anxicties. without end! One of those 
girls is true and good—but which is it? I believe 
J have chosen rightly, that Cecile is my own child. 
Her resemblance to me proves the relationship. 
But, after all, my theories may be wrong, and my 
child may be deceitful and my brother’s daughter 
may be as truthfuland pure as she looks. I have no 
doubt whatever that Cecile belongs to me—but the 
conviction does not satisfy me as it should !” 

This acknowledgment even to herself cost her s 
bitter pang, and she bowed her head upon the 
cushion beside her and wept unrestrainedly. 

In the midst of her sorrow she became conscious 
of a soft arm around her neck and a soft cheek 
pressed to her own with tender caressing. Nota 
word was uttered by her consoler, but every species 
of tenderness and soothing knewn to loving hearts 
was employed to win her from her grief. Soft, 
passionate kisses were imprinted upon her hair, like a 
shower of snow-flakes, gentlo hands stroked her 
tresses with lingering touch, and she was folded 
close against a breast whose quick throbs betrayed 
suppressed emotion. 

Her heart swelled within her in gratitude to her 
child, whom she reproached herself for having mis- 
understood and not half appreciated. 





“ Cecile, my angel!” she exclaimed, putting up her 


simply pretty, ané | arms to enfold her daughter. 


“Tt is not Oecile, Aunt Agatha, it is only Hellice,” 
answered a voice thrilling with sadness, yet as sweet 
as the minor tones of a flute. 

With a look and sigh of disappointment, Lady 
Redwoode dropped her arms to her side. 

Hellice retreated a few steps, comprehending the 
manner of the baroness perfectly. There was no 
look of meek sorrow in her lovely face at the recep- 
tion of her caresses, after she was discovered to be 
their author. 

For a moment her dark eyes glowed angrily, 
then her expression softened to one of indignant 
grief, and she said, falteringly: 

“TI beg your pardon, Aunt Agatha, but I could not 
help it. The servant told me when I came ix that 
you wished to see me, and so I came in without 
waiting to be announced. I did not mean to kiss 
you or even to touch you, for I know how you must 
regard my father’s daughter, but you looked so 
sorrow-stricken that I forgot myself.” 

“Make no apologies, Hellice,” said the baroness, 
kindly. “I am not sorrowful, but my tears, I think, 
proceeded from the reaction of my late exaltation. 
Sit down and tell me where you have been.” 

Hellice seated herself beside her ladyship and an- 
swered : 

“ I have been to the ruins at Sea View to make a 
sketch, Aunt Agatha.” 

Lady Redwoode looked surprised. 

“ You have been to Sir Richard Haughton’s place,” 
she said. 

“Yes, Aunt Agatha. I asked Mr. Kenneth if 
there were any places of great interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and among others he mentioned those 
ruins. He did not say that they belonged to Sir 
Richard Haughton, but he said that people frequently 
visited them. So I walked over there and felt well 
repaid by the views I obtained of sea and land. I 
was so entranced by them that I neglected my draw- 
ing.” 

' “IT wish you had waited until I could have accom- 
nied you,” remarked the baroness. ‘“ Did you see 
ir Richard?” 

Hellice replied in the affirmative and detailed her 
interview with the young baronet, although not 
without a rising flush which Lady Redwoode ob- 
served 


“T will go with you when you wish to finish your 
sketch, Hellice,” she said, gently. “Cecile, and you, 
and I, with Andrew and Mr. Kenneth, will visit Sea 
View some day soon.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Agatha,” returned the young 
gtrl, quietly. “I was intending to finish my sketch 
from memory, but I shall be pleased to have the 
benefit of another visit to the ruins.” 

“T must send a note to Sir Richard immediately, 
informing him of my unlooked-for happiness, and 
requesting him to call here to-day. He is a noble 
young man, Hellice, and one of my most cherished 
friends. But first I want to have a little conversa- 
tien with you. Tell me, Hellice,” and the baroness 
fixed a keen gaze upon the girl, as though she would 
read her inmost heart, ‘“ why did you kiss me when 
you came in and found me weeping ?” 

“ Because I felt sorry for you and loved you, Aunt 
Agatha,” answered the girl, without hesitation. 

“Why do you love me when you have not seen 
me except since yesterday?” questioned her lady- 
ship. “You have not known me long enough to 
love me for any qualities I may possess.” 

“T know it, Aunt Agatha,” and the sweet, dark 
face looked troubled. *I cannot explain it myself. 
From the moment that papa on his death-bed told 
us of his wronged sister I felt sorry for you and 
longed to help Cecile console you. Of course, I did 
not dream that you would think me your child, but I 
thought perhaps you would let the daughter in some 
measure atone for the wrongs the father had in- 
flicted. I would love you very mueh, Aunt Agatha, 
if you would let me.” 

Lady Redwoode asked herself if her niece were 
acting er if she were sincere. One glance at those 
dark, earnest eyes, glowing from their depths like 
eaverns of light, convinced her of Hellice’s sincerity. 
A doubt as to her motive then arose to torment 
her. 

“T do not know what to say to you, Hellice,” she 
said, gravely. ‘Love, with me, is the growth of 
time. At your age, when the heart is fresh, and the 
sympathies warm and strong, it is easy to fix the 
affections upon a worthy object. But I must have 
time to know you before { can say that I love you.” 

“Yet you love Cecile already?” said Hellice, 
almost in a whisper. 

“Because Cecile is my daughter,” returned the 
baroness, quickly. ‘I have loved her always from 


her birth, with an unwavering, ever-increasing love. 
She does not come to me a stranger, but as the child 
from whom I have been separated and from whom 








absence could not steal her mother’s affection. Te] 
me what you think of Cecile, ny dear.’ 

“What could I say that would satisfy her 
mother?” asked Hellice. 

“You can talk to me of her, my dear Hellice. | 
love to hear her name. I should delight in hearing 
the various little anecdotes which you must remem- 
ber, and in which she has borne some part. With 
her sweet and gentle nature she must have per- 
formed some generous and noble deeds in her brief 
life. No matter how simple the circumstances, it 
will please me to listen to them. I want to know 
my daughter thoroughly, but she is too modest to 
relate events that would reflect credit upon her.” 

Heliice’s lip faintly curled with scorn which she 
could not entirely repress. Lady Redwoode viewed 
her expression with rising displeasure, beholding in 
it a confirmation of the harsh allegations made 
against her niece by Ceciie. But the scornful smile 
flitted as quickly as it had come, and was succeeded 
by a look of unfeigned regret, for Hellice was too 
noble and too generous to willingly prejudice Lady 
Redwoode against her cousin. 

“I do not remember any anecdotes at this precise 
moment which you would like to hear, Aunt Agatha,” 
she said. ‘“ You can judge of her character by ob- 
servation far better than by hearsay. You have 
seen for yourself that she has power toattract from me 
the affection of Renee, who is without doubt my 
grandmother. It has always been so. I think my 
parents preferred her to me.” 

“This is strange!” exclaimed the baroness 
“Cecile said you were preferred to her.” 

Hellice smiled drearily, but made no attempt to 
refute the assertion, saying, simply : 

“Thave thought lately that their greater kindness 
to her might have been dictated by remorse at having 
deprived herof her mother. I have always deemed 
Cecile my twin sister and have loved her as if she 
were such. I love her still, Aunt Agatha, and with- 
out a particleof envy at her good fortune.” 

It was impossible to feel a disbelief in Hellice’s 
truthfulness. Lady Redwoode was strangely agi- 
tated at her remarks, and exclaimed : 

“Tt is singular that. you and Cecile should each 
think yourself the least loved. Perhaps this was 
some part of my brother’s schemes to induce me to 
adopt his child as co-heiress with my own. Fortu- 
nately for me, he could not change Cecile’s features 
and make her dark like his wife.” 

Hellice coloured, and seemed about to reply, when 
she checked herself abruptly, remaining silent. But 
sympathy with the doubting, distressed mother was 
expressed in every line of her lovely face, and the 
baroness was not insensible of it. 

“ T don’t know what to think!” murmured her 
ladyship, with pale face and anguished eyes. “If in 
these days inspiration were only vouchsafed to 
people! Yet, I know I am right——” 

“Aunt Agatha,” said Hellice, coming forward, and 
regarding her with tranquil eyes from which all 
grief had departed, “if my opinion in this matter 
will be of any value you can haveit. I have thought 
long and earnestly about it, and I am convinced that 
a wise instinct guided your choice. Cecile looks like 
you, and I suppose I resemble my own mother— 
only,” and she hesitated a second, “a little more 
Anglicized. Mamma was half a Hindoo, you know. | 
have often been told that my hair is different from 
that of any member of a’s family,” and she 
touched the rippling massegthat fell away from her 
brows with one white hand, “but it resembled 
hers.” 

“Tam convinced, Hellice, thanks to your gene- 
rosity, yet I can never be quite satisfied beyond all 
cavil, unless more light is thrown on the matter, 
said Lady Redwoode, sadly. ‘I will not detain you 
longer, my dear, but you have always a friend in 
me. Alas!” she added, under her breath, “I dare 
not be otherwise !” 

Hellice comprehended the meaning of the words 
she did not hear, and took her departure with that 
haughty grace which distinguished her. When she 
had gone Lady Redwoode murmured : ; 

“ What is this mysterious power that stirs my 
heart when Hellice speaks? My eyes and reason 
assure me that Cecile is mine, but my heart cries out 
for Hellice when she is inmy presence. What if she 
were my daughter? I know she is not—but yet there 
comes @ doubt which agonizes me. My brother's 
worldly wisdom has prevailed. I must adopt ber as 
Cecile’s sister, provided Mr. Kenneth approves of my 
resolve!” 7 

She touched her bell and requested Mr. Kenneth # 
immediate presence. 

+ (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VL 


“How well you bear your age, Marie. You are 
a handsome woman still. You've all the family 
beauty.” 

“ But we share the family virtues about equally, 
don’t we, Pierre?” she said, dryly. 

“ How it happens that you haven't prospered 
better I don’t know,” he continued. “ Your face ought 
to have made your fortune sf 

“ Pierre?” 

He started. There was an angry menace in her 
tone. 

“ Well, well, Marie,” he said, soothingly, “I didn’t 
mean to vex-you.” 

“Hold your tongue, then. 
hear you speak so.” 

Monsieur obediently held his tongue, until 
Marie was pleased to break the silence by asking a 
question. 

“Where is she ?” 

“In a madhouse, or dead—I don’t know which of 
the two.” 

“And I don’t care. Whereis he?” 

“He was at Baden-Baden three days ago.” 

“As much himself as ever ?” 

‘Yes, Marie. He looks as well as—as you do.” 

She smiled satirically. 

“I wish him joy of it. Pierre, see there.” And 
with a swift movement she drew off the handsome 
false hair, and laid it before him. ‘I am indebted to 
Parisian art for that,” she said. 

Mav heavens, Marie, how did it happen?” he 
cried. 

“T have been in a madhouse, too. 
prison, and I chose the first.” 

Monsieur le Grignac glanced around him with a 
frightened look. 

“ Marie, Marie—you'll be heard.” 

“Hold your tongue, coward, and tell me what has 
become of the child.” 

“The child! Oh, Marie, Marie!” he whined. 

She looked at him contemptuously. 

“What is the matter now, you idiot?” 

“Matter? You'll blame me, I suppose. I wish 
you had kept her yourself. She has been trouble 
*nough~-trouble enough, and little profit.” 

‘Where is she?” 

“Dye taken care of her, fed her, and brought 
ter up, as if she'd been my own child——” 

“ Heaven forbid,” interrupted Marie. 


It always vexes me to 


It was that or 
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“And what return do you think she has made me 
for it? Now—now, Marie, don’t be angry, I couldn't 
help it.” 

“Pierre, have you let that child escape you?” 
cried Marie, starting to her feet, with a menacing, up- 
raised hand. 

“T tell you I couldn’t help it,” he pleaded. “It 
wasn’t my fault. Wasn't it for my interest, as much 
as yours, to keep her?” 

“Your interest, stupid! See there.” 

She drew from the bosom of her dress a handful | 
of papers. 

““ What are these ?” said Monsieur le Grignac. 

“What arethey, Pierre? They are worth a for- 
tune tous. They prove that child’s claim to the 
Beauchamp property. « has been going a begging 
for two years, and I had not these papers to prove 
her title. Now the advertisements are withdrawn 
from the newspapers, and there is a girl in England, 
who, if she lives three years, will have a right to it 
all—this Rose Beauchamp.” 

“ And the papers—how came you by those ?” said 
Pierre, wonderi»g. 

“T was in Miss Beauchamp’s confidence. The 
silly girl thought I was a saint—which you know I 
am not, Pierre,” she said, with an air of charming 
candour. “And as Miss Beauchamp had no occasion 
for them, being the heir-apparent herself, you see I 
appropriated them.” 

“ Marie, Marie, you are a wonderful woman,” said 
Monsieur le Grignac, admiringly. 

“ And you are aremarkably stupid olddunce. How 
did the girl get away ?” 

“It was at the gates of the city that I missed her,” 
said Monsieur le Grignac, returning to his whining 
tone. “In the confusion of the crowd she escaped 
me. I didall thatman could do. I went straight to 
the police-station, and accused her of having stolen 
my gold watch and three hundred francs. I sent 
descriptions of her everywhere, but I have heard 
nothing yet.” 

Marie's straight eyebrows settled heavily over her 
dark eyes. 

“ Pierre, she must be found.” 

“Oh, yes, she must be found,” croaked Monsieur 
“a Grignac. “I'll move heaven and earth to find 

er.” 

“You'd better confine your efforts to earth. I don’t 
think you have much influence anywhere else,” said 
Marie, coldly. “And now, if you please, you may 
show me my room.” 

And she got up wearily, but still bearing herself 
in her lofty, gracoful way, and followed him up- 
stairs. 


| He led her into a small apartment, dreary and 

comfortless, a great, high-posted, curtainless bed, a 
| huge mirror, and a single chair being its only fur- 
| niture. 

But monsieur was lavish of apologies. 

“It was indeed unworthy of his dear Marie, but 
what could a poor landlord do ?” 

Marie listened indifferently. But to one or two 
| things she was notindifferent. She noticed that her 
| dear brother’s sharp eyes observed where she placed 
the little reticule containing the precious papers; 
likewise that he noted the place where her portman- 
teau was deposited. 

Mademoiselle therefore took pains to keep her 
sleeping eyes open some time after they would gladly 
have closed—for the journey from England to Paris 
was somewhat fatiguing, combined with the sight of 
familiar places, and the remembrance of old asso- 
ciations. Mademoisclle would gladly have fallen at 
once into the arms of the sweet restorer, if a sense 
of duty had not compelled her to watch. So, watch- 
ing till the great bell of Notre Dame close by 
tolled out the hour of twelve, and everybody was 
supposed to be asleep, especially weary travellors, 
she was by and by much amused, but not surprised, 
to hear stealthy footsteps on the stairs, which soon 
came softly into her room. 

Mademoiselle’s long, thick lashes closed over her 
bright eyes, and she breathed so softly and steadily 
that her worthy brother, creeping noiselessly to the 
bedside, and regarding her attentively, presently 
turned away, quite satisfied. 

The fine dark lashes were raised instantly, and 
her bright eyes watched him as he stole around the 
room—saw him at the portmanteau, and dilated as 
he pocketed the precious papers. If monsieur had 
been endowed with posterior eyes he would have 
been aghast at sight of the expression in made- 
moiselle’s face. But he had not that gift, and when 
he had finished his work, and stolen another glance 
at the impassive, sleeping face on the bed, he went 
cautiously out. 

Instantly mademoiselle sprang lightly to the floor, 
and followed him out.« She was incredibly soft and 
quick in her movements, and monsieur, pattering 
over the marble floor in his slippers, heard nothing. 
He went to the office below, and, unlocking a quaint 
old desk that stood there, put in the papers, aud 
again fastened it securely. 

Mademoiselle, hiding in the shadow behind the 
door, watched him with angry, sparkling eyes— 
saw ‘him at last go out, and heard the door shut 
upon him as he entered his own bedroom. Then 
she went to the desk—she knew it well—and 























guickly found possessed herself 
£ 4) 7. i” } ™ ? A > y 
of tne packet, and ti i SV y » her own room. 

The treacherous old man,” she said, between her } 
chattering teeth, as she tri d to warm her icy fingers | 
over the d ing fire. “The old idiot, to imagine 
he could outwit Marie with his clumsy knavery.” 


She we ant to sleep now, and slept long and hea- 
vily. | 

The sun was high when she awoke, and the | 
hands upon the clock of Notre Dame, towering be- 
fore her window, pointed tothe hour of ten. She 
siarted up, angry and half frightened. What had 
she been abeut to sleep while Pierre was awake? 
She made a very hasty toilet, and then ran down- 
stairs ; the great hall was empty, so too was the room 
where they sat the previous evening, and when she 
looked for the quaint little desk she found that it 
was missing. 

A little startled, but smiling to herself, mademoi- 
sclle ran upstairs again and examined the apart- 
ments. 

They were empty, and many of them dismantled. 
She went on until she came to the next floor. Here 
a draught of fresh air came from beneath a door. 
Mademoiselle rapped quickly. 

“ Who is it ?” said a gruff, husky voice. 

A queer expression flashed over Marie’s face. 

“Itis I. Open to me,” she said, in Monsieur le 
Grignac’s tones. 

The door epened immediately, and Marie stepped 
confidently in. 

But the next instant even her wonderful self-pos- 
session had deserted her, and she drew back growing 
white to her temples. 

The reom was small, close, and in disarray ; 
the aroma of some red wine, grown fat and stale, 
floated out; a bread band of sunshine canie in where 
the upper half of the shutter was open, and lay full 
upon the face turned towards her in indolent sur- 
prise. 

3ut the next instant the surprise deepened into 
wonder, and the man sat up, drawing his hand over 
his eyes, as if to assure himself it was not a dream. 

“Qh, heavens! Is it you, he said, siowly. 

Her face was pale, and the as an unsteadi- 
ness about her lips that betrayed the strong emotion 
she was trying to hide. 

She did not speak at 
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heart had ever known, 
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whatever unselfish affection she had ever felt, wlat- 
ever gentle theughts, pure hopes, or innocent, 
womanly dreams she had known in her life—andshe 
had once been yeung, and if not then good and 


pure, she was at least not solow as now—this man 


had called into} eling. 


It was leng ago, but Marie's thovghts bridged 
the chasms between the then and now iv an instant. 
He had tried te win her, a she had let herself be 
won, all the while knowing him to be treacherous, 
and perhaps not leving him the less; doing homage 
to his unscrupulous daring, her perverted instincts 


She had not 
iden her do—and 


not once crying ainst him. 
shrunk from any crime he had bi 
then he had cast her off. 

For these ten years past she 
she hated him. 

She had dene her best t 
fife ; and yet now, broug! 
heart grew tender, 
and her voice was g 
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ked at her fixedly. “ Yes, it is 
should have known you in 
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we should see each other again, 


he said, quietly. 


Marie—not much 
bh a patronizing, insolent 


of your wit, 
he said, wit 


air. 

Her face grew stern as he spoke. 

“I wish I could reciprocate the compliment, 
Vincent.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Why, lam a handsome fellow yet, am I not? 
A little haggard and dlas¢ to-day, but that is owing 


to last night.” 

“You came to Paris in haste? 
gatively. 

“T had business with that 
yours.” 

“My worthy brother h 

His face darkened. 

“So much the better f or 

“ Nay ; don’t scowl in that way,” said Marie, jeer- 
ingly. “It speils-your face. By the by, why don’t 
you take yourself and your attractions across the 
water, and pay your court to the Beauchamp 
heiress.” 

His eyes gleamed suddenly under his heavy brows, 
but he gave no other sign of interest. 


’ she said, interro- 
worthy brother of 
as es cape i.” 


him—the old rascal.” 
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“ Who is the Beauchamp heiress?” he said, in a 
surly tone. 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“Not I. I know who should have been.” 

“Ah!” said Marie, in a sympathetic tone. “I pity 
your loss.” 
” “Don’t give yourself the trouble. 
fault of Monsieur le Grignac.” 

“I darésay,” said Marie, calmly. 


It was all the 


“Pierre has 


| done a great deal of mischief in his day.” 


“Well, about the Beauchamp heiress?” said Vin- 
cent, suggestively. 

“ What about her?” said Marie, innocently. 

“ Whatever you please,” returned Vincent, curbing 
his impatience. 

“ Ah, well, then, she is eighteen, beautiful, un- 
wooed. She has a fine estate in her own right, 
besides, having a claim upon I don't know how 
many thousands bequeathed by the: Beauchamps. 
Indeed, Vincent, I don’t think you can do better 
than to marry Rese Beaucha’ you can.” 

“ Thank you; I'll think of it.” 

He was thinking of it. 

“To be sure, Mr. St. John Willoughby enards her 
like a dragon; but, perhaps, yow- can contrive to pat 
him aside.” 

“ Perhaps I can,” said Captain Vincent, smilingly. 
“But, Marie, in our interest in our old friend you 
have forgotten to tell me how the world has wagged 
with you.” 

Marie shook her head: 

“Tt has used me ill, asit always’ does its bere- 
factors. I have at this présent time not five fiance 
in the world. See.” And she drew out her purse 
and poured the contents into her soft white palm. 

He leaned forward stmilingly. 

“It is very pretty. You always had pretty hands. 
Be thankful for that, Marie, and den’t covet filthy 
lucre.” 

She flushed rather angrily, If she had meant to 
beg of him, her pretty arts had failed. 

He smiled, knowing this, but being on the whole 
rather pleased. 

“ And you?” she said, presently. 
doing ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and got up lazily. 

“ Don’t be too inquisitive, Marie. I’m obliged to 
you for your friendly interest, it’s certainly very 
kind of you after what has passed, but the less 
that is said of my doings the better. I'mafraid they 
won't bear inspection. And now, my dear, loth as I 
am to leave your charming society, I must bid you 
good morning. Since your aimiable brother is not 
here, | may as well go back to Baden-Baden. Au 
revowr. 

And he kissed her hand. 

She caught it away, as if the kiss had been a 
sting. 

‘ Au revoir, Vincent, and may you prosper as you 
PRs ’ she said, scornfully. 

He tossed back a saucy, careless laugh over his 
shoulder, and so strode downstairs. 

Marie stood where he had left her for full five 
minutes, glowing all ever with silent indignation. In 
a moment she broke forth, in angry seliloquy : 

“ Seliish from first to last, Earle Vincent. Your 
own hands will dig your grave yet, I could swear it. 
But I’ve sent him en a feol’s errand,” she laughed. 
“Rose Beauchamp should be on the seas before 
now, and our woeer will have his voyage for no- 
thing. That was a pleasant piece of mischief. But 
mischief, though ever so pleasant, is not just now 
profitable. Five francs wen’t buy a great many 
dinners and suppers. What shall I de?” 

Mademoiselle began seriously considering her 
financial position, bringing to her help as much 
shrewdness and ability as would have sufficed a re- 
spectable financier. 

Captain Earle Vincent, or Vincent Wallace, ashe 
now chose to be called, went hastily downstairs. 
The meeting with Marie had awakened a great many 
curious feelings. Some sensations that had long 
been dermant started into new life. The sight of 
Marie had carried him back a long way into the 
past. He remembered how she had abetted him in 
his schemes—what a powerful ally she had been, 
when, half to pique his step-brother, and rival Mr. 
St. John, and half to win a fortune for himself, he 
had wooed Christine. He knew very well that he 
was acting very shabbily in net sharing with his 
faithful accomplice seme of the shining louis dors 
that distended his wallet. But the knowledge 
breught him no shame. He had quarrelled with Mon- 
sieur le Grignac, and might not be so rich again 
seen. It must be confessed that Captain Wallace’s 
funds were in arather precarious condition, for gaming, 
though a very speedy method of getting money, was 
not always sure and reliable. 

* If the child had not died!’"he said to himself, 
with anoath. Buta great many times over he had 
cursed the horses that ran over her, the nurse whose 
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carelessness had allowed them to do so, and Mounsi 
le Grignac, who, with hypocritic condolence, had « 
to him with the story on his return from his trip t 
England. Butthat had been of no avail, and ho w: 
forced to see the coveted Beauchamp property hese 
away into strange hands. 

“Why not woo the Beauchamp heiress?” Mari. 
had said, mockingly. Why not? It would be 
splendid revenge upon them allif he could—upo: 
Marie who had taken such a@ vivid pleasure in 
taunting him ; upon Mr. St. John, who perhaps migh: 
put in a claim of his own. The more the captain 
considered this plan the more attractive and feasible 
it grew. He was still handsome, and might pass fo; 
young, and in his own resources he had boundless 
confidence. At any rate, he had nothing to lose but 
much to.gain by the move. The résult of the cap 
tain’s cogitations was seen by his starting for Calais ) 
by rail that very night. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“To Paris! to Paris,’ repented Victoire as sho 
passed slowly out of Monsieur le Grignac’s presence 
Monsieur is too good. His kindness is suspicious 
though I dare not trust even now.” 

She went guietly out of Meusiour le Grignac’s 
mansion by a back door, and followed a path that 
led down through grounds thickly set with trees, 
that threw the shelter of their dense foliage 
about her, and concealed the course that she took 
Once out of the garden she tripped hghtly along 
the edge of the little stream that winds through the 
valley. Past the baths and the summer hotels—past 
the quaint, vine-covered stone dwellings that clung 
to the hillsides, brown and hoary, and looking as if 
they had grown where they stood—past gardens 
where a thousand sweet flowers lived their beautiful 
lives, and died in fragrance—throwgh green fields 
lying sunny and peateful beneath ‘he goiden sun 
aud sé on and on, till the town was left far behind 
and the winds blew fresh and cool from the far-off 
hills that shut in the valley. 

At first she met thir vaots of people, idlers visit 
ing the baths, wk <curned to iook after her, and 
marvelled at her sweit, childish beauty ; but by and 
by, striking into the ionely road that wound whit: 
and glisteming along the hiUside, at last she 2x 
an abrupt turn, pushed her way through a thicket 
at the roadside, and then running hastily down « 
green slope came into a little wild, coo! glen, hidden 
trom sight by the great trees that siretched thei 
long, lefty arms over it, and sot known or sus 
pected by the traveller along the dusty highway 

And here a queer litile cottage peeped out from 
under the vines that clasped, wound over and abont 
it, and half smothered it in their strong arms. 

Frem its door the hill ran steeply down to a 
silvery broek. By the brookside an old womar 
knelt upon the stones; a pile of white liner 
just cleansed lay upon the grass beside her, and as 
she worked she sang an old German love song t 
herself. 

“ Mether Julie!” cried Victoire, in a voice that 
rang out sweet and clear in the stillness. 

“ Well, demoiselle ?” 

“ How is eur patient to-day ?” 

“ Better and better, and will soon be well,” 
the eld weman, cheerily. 

Victoire returned some gay answer, and then 
after a moment's hesitation, stepped inside the cot 
tage deer. The room was dark, for it was lighted only 
by a single window, and around it was the soft 
gloom of the dell. But when Victoire entered it was 
as if a golden sunbeam had stolen silently in. 

The young man sitting in the great weoden chair 
by the bedside rose quickly to his feet with a sen 
sation of vivid pleasure. He thought this was thie 
loveliest picture he had ever seen—this girl -all life 
and resy—beautiful, with a bright, auroral light in 
her fair face standing out against the background 
of the gloomy cottage walls. 

“And how is monsieur to-day?” said Victoire 
advancing a step. 

“A great deal better, thanks to your kindness 
mademeiselle, and Mother Julie’s.”’ 

“Oh, Mether Julie is a famous nurse. Itis not I 
at all,” cried Victoire, innocently. ‘“ But what are 
you doing, monsieur ?” she asked, glancing about at 
the piles ef miscellaneous articles upon the table 
and chairs. 

Mr. Ralph Willoughby reddened, but answered 
frankly: 

“Tam arranging my effects preparatory to going 
away. I shall be able to travel in a day or two. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Victoire, softly, a pensive shadow 
crossing her face. Had ‘he meant to go without 
bidding her adieu ? 

“T have been too much trouble to mademoisell- 
said Ralph, gently, “and I fear I have brought you 
into trouble with Monsieur le Grignac.” 
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Victoire’s sweet face grew proud. 

“It is true that monsieur is a brute, and yet I do 
not fear him. Besides, he is so stupid. 1 had only 
to tell him the truth.” 

Ralph looked at the young girl with compassion. 
Her innocence, loveliness, and her forlorn con- 
dition touched him deeply. Yet half her desolation 
and misery was. unknown to him. Victoire could 
not have put it into words. It would have cost her 
toc much pain. 

“It is a hard life you have led, poor little girl,” 
he said, gently. ‘ Tell me all about it.” 

It was a long story.. She sat in one corner of the 
old sofa. as she talked, her hands clasped together, 
and her eyes dreamily following the motions of 
the swaying green leaves outside the window. As 
she said the last words, in a sad, melancholy voice, 
her young face grew so unutterably grave that Ralph’s 
heart overflowed. He put his arm around her, say- 
ing, tenderly: 

“ Patient little Victoire. You shall go away from 
Monsieur le Grignae. I will take you to my friends, 
and they will be good to you, poor child.” 

His handsome face was close to hers, the silken 
beard touched her cheek, the bliss of being loved 
thrilled her heart—it was so new to her—-and 
Victoire nestled yet closer in his arms, and did not 
refuse the kiss he sought to give her. 

Ralph was startled by these new sensations. He 
did not quite understand himself—he was hardly 
capable of analyzing his feelings. He was, he felt 
sure, very much in love with Rese Beauchamp, but 
he had not seen her for a year, and this little 
creature was close by him—her beauty dazzling and 
bewildering him, and her helplessness appealing to 
his sympathy. If Victoire had been an artful 
woman she would have known how to develope 
his incipient liking imto something stronger and 
tenderer, and perhaps to efface Miss Beauchamp’s 
image from his heart. 

But she was only a girl, who, in her childish 
naiveté and innocence, saw only in the young Eng- 
lishman a chivalric knight, whose power would open 
te her all that was new and beautiful in life. She sat 
there very happy, listening to his plans with shining 
eyes. 

He was going to study medicine ; he should be 
rich, learned, and famous, and Victoire, looking into 
his spirited face, though: nothing would be impos- 
sible to him. 

By and by, in the midst of much laughing non- 
sense, Victoire began tu heip him in packing, admir- 
ing the strange things with foreign names, peeping 
into the writing-desk, and marvelling at its ex- 
quisite appointments. 

“Just give me that pile of rubbish, and I'll make a 
bonfire of it,” said Ralph. 

Victoire gathered up a handful of waste papers, 
and as she didso a little miniature case slipped from 
between them and fell to the floor. Victoire picked 
it up, opened it, and uttered an exclamation of de- 
light and surprise at sight of the bright, beautiful 
face whose clear eyes met hers. 

Ralph leoked up startled. 

“Oh, I forgot that was there,” he said, in heed- 
less haste. 

Victoire’s bright eyes watched his face with alook 
of wonder and pain. He coloured. 

“ Who is it?” she said, slowly. 

“It is a ward of my brother’s,” be stammered. 
“Rose Beauchamp is her name. I—I haven't seen 
her for some time.” 

“Ratph did not say that three years ago, meeting 
her at the sea-side, he fell in love with her, in 
schoolboy fashion, and since then had sworn to himself 
countless times that he would win her; but the 
thought of it all, flashing through his mind, deepened 
the glew in his face and added to his embarrass- 
ment. 

Victoire laid down the picture. without a word. 
But the sunshine was gone from the interview. To 
be sure, the facts were few. Hitherto she had net 
reflected seriously. But her quick woman’s instincts 
were aroused. Her life had been one singular iso- 
lation ; She was incredibly ignerant of the social re- 
a of life. But her womanly delicacy took quick 
alarm. ; 

Here was Ralph, who just now held her in his 
arms, whose kisses yet trembled on her lips, hiding 
another girl’s face in his desk, and colouring deeply 
at the discovery. 

She got up presently, with a quiet gravity unlike 
her former childish manner. 

“I must go now,” she said, soberly. 

E “But you will come back to-night ?” said Ralph. 
Pi - ou are to leave old Monsieur le Grignac, you 
know.” 

«Yes, I am to leave him,” she said, quietly. 
* Good-bye.” + 

She slipped away from his embrace out into the 
stillness of the green dell. 








Old Julie had finished her washing, and was 
trudging up the hill. With a sudden impulse the 
girl ran towards her, and, throwing her arms around 
her, kissed the wrinkled cheek. The old woman 
had been kind to her—had given her cakes and new 
milk when she camé to see her, and comforted her 
under Monsieur le Grignac’s tyranny. 

Victoire suppressed a little sob as she turned 
to catch a last glimpse of Julie disappearing under 
the vine-covered deer. 

In a moment more she was all alone in the green 
wood. Where should she go now? she asked her- 
self, standing still to think. ‘ 

Not with Ralph, she thought, her cheek flushing 
intensely. 

Back to Monsieur le Grignac to follow him to 
Paris, to be subjected to some new debasement, to 
live over and over again the old life which every day 
grew more and more intolerable ? 

A thousand times no. She wrung her hands and 
sobbed bitterly. A more forlorn, utterly desolate 
creature was not living on the wide earth than this 
girl. The sense of her loneliness and helplessness 
grew upon her, till it sileneed her sobs. It was some- 
thing too terrible to weep aboat, and her tears stopped 
flowing, and her face grew calm and pale. 

She quitted the wood presently, and walked quickly 
from the village, seeking the open country, not with 
any distinct aim, but only with a wild longing to get 
away somewhere. 

It was past the afternoon now, and the long sha- 
dows were beginning to fill the valleys under the 
shade of the overhanging treea, the little river 
ran dark and cool, singing its solemn, peaceful song. 
She met knots of idlers returning from their after- 
noon strolls, who gazed at her with admiring curio- 
sity. 

To be rid of these she turned into more secluded by- 
ways, and followed unfrequented roads, that led up 
and down the hills, and so at last she wandered away 
into the wide world—the wide, beautiful, unknown 
world, where thousands of men and women live happy 
lives, and where perhaps there might be happiness 
waiting for her. Those roads ran through green 
lands, where the rank grass grew as high as 
Victoire’s head, which was not so very high after 
all, and among rich pasture lands where sleek white 
kine paused while nibbling the grass to greet 
her with a long, grave look, and friendly, musical 
low; past quaint cotteges where stout peasant women 
twirled the distaff and children played before the 
door ; by russet-hued mills where noisy wheels went 
round and round, and the water-fairies ground corn, 
winnowed grain, and did other kindly service. 

Victeire’s spirits rose as she walked. All around 
her was a sweet confusion of sound ; the river rip- 
pled, the birds sang, the bees hummed ; the soft 
wind stirred a musical murmur in the branches of 
the trees, the cattle lowed, and far up the moun- 
tain side the shepherd’s horn called home his flock. 

A soft light was in Victoire’s face, the words of 
a hymn parted her lips, hope began to grow strong 
in her fresh young heart. But now @ carriage, 
which she did not notice earlier, for the daylight had 
passed away, and twilight came on apace, suddenly 
drew up at ber side, and a man hobbled down the 
steps and seized her by the shoulder. 

She turned around to gaze with horror-stricken 
eyes into Mensieur le Grignac’s livid yellow face. 

“You were going to run away from the old man, 
were you?” ho said, shaking her as he spoke. “ You 
ingrate! Get in there will you, quick. Drive on, 
Wilhelm, or we shall be late # the station.” 

She was pushed in, and thrust down im a corner 
of the carriage, so stunned, so hopeless, that she 
thought net of making any resistance. 

“So I’ve caught youagain. I’vecaught you !” said 
monsieur, between a chuckle and @ growl. “I’ve got 
you,” he repeated, his long teeth chattering, and his 
loose under lip quivering. ‘“ Didn’t you think you 
could get away from me, didn’t you, now?” he 
said, leaning forward, and shaking his fist in her face. 

This performance seemed togive him a great deal 
of pleasure, for he repeated it at intervals all 
the way to the station. Still stupefied and unre- 
sisting, Victoire was taken out at the station and trans- 
ferred toa railway carriage. A day’sjourney by rail 
fellowed, and Victoire began to be herself again. 
But monsieur’s vigilance was unrelaxing. He sat on 
the seat opposite her, and spent most of his time 
reading newspapers; but he occasionally varied 
this by leaning forward and surreptitiously shaking 
his fist in her face and muttering, in a suppressed 
undertone; 

“ Thought you were going to get away from the 
old mam, didn’t you now?” 

They reached Paris at last, just beforeday: All 
night Victoire had been revolving plans for her 
escape. Now surely was her time ; when could she 
hope to elude monsieur’s vigilance so easily as in' that 
great city? 





At the gate the vehicle was stopped by the officer 
in charge. 

“ Arrétez-vous, monsieur. The papers, if you 
please.” 

The carriage passed inside and stopped. 

Monsieur le Grignac felt in his pockets; and 
begantoswear. A paper was missing, and: he searched 
his pockets in vain. It ended by the whole party 
alighting in order that the vehicle might be 
thoroughly searched. 

With a muttered malediction, monsieur leaned for- 
ward and began searching with his hands among:the 
straw which covered the floor. ; 

The officer held the lantern aloft; the driver 
attended to his horses, and everybody else was 
curiously watching monsieur’s movements. Victoire 
saw that the time was come, and without an mstant’s 
delay turned and fled noiselessly and swiftly around 
the corner of a lofty row of buildings, still faster, 
gathering speed as she went, and not. stopping till 
she was several yards distant. 

Once a policeman commanded her to stop, but 
with, a bounding heart she fled on, and he, seeing it 
was only a young girl, did not follow. Oneeor 
twice she ran into some sheltered courtyards at the 
approach of wheels, seeing in every vehicle the 
one containing the dreaded Monsieur le Grignac, 
seeming to hear in every shout the hateful tones of 
his voice. At last, wearied and faint, she sat down 
te rest upon the steps of a shabby-looking building 
in an obscure street. 

She must have wandered a great way, she thought, 
for it was now growing light, the street lamps were 
put out; the street sounds, which had never ceased 
all night, increased in volume andin tone. Day waa 
coming fast. 

Victoire was quite wern out; she had not slept for 
many nights, and now, as she sat in’ the sheltered 
deorway, her head drooped, amd she went off into a 
dose, from which she was presently startled by a 
reugh but not unkind voice, which said: 

“What are you doing here? If you want to 
sleep, theroare lodgings to be had inside for a single 
seu, which is little enough.” 

Victoire started up, rubbing her eyes. 


“J didnt knowit,” she stammered. “I was so 
sleepy.” 

” You are only a child,” she said. “ What are you 
here fer?” 


“T came from the country, and I hope to get 
work,” said Victoire. 

“ You'd better have stayed at home then. But get 
in if you are going. You look asif you needed 
sleep.” 

Victoire did as she was bid, and her conducter, 
ealling a servant, bade her show her a bed. 

It was @ poor, straw couch, but Victoire gladly 
threw herself down upon it, and quickly fell into a 
deep sleep. 

The day was far advanced when she awoke with a 
glad consciousness that she was as yet undiscovered 
It was mid-day now, and the din of the streets wes 
atits height. , 

She crept softly down from her room—it was up 
many flights, and was only reached by traversing 
long, dark corridors, stopping on the last landing to 
listen to the clameur of voices below. 

She went down presently, and paused a moment 
oppesite the deor of the salon. A group of rude- 
leoking men were there, quarrelling over their wine. 
She went out quickly, having paid for her lodging 
in advance, and sought a quiet café, where she 
geunted over the contents of her purse, and tried to 
lay some plan for the future. 

The few napoleons that she turned out upon her 
palm and counted with such a wise air would soon 
be spent. 

It was work that she wanted, and that immedi- 
ately. 

Her proféssion would give her an income at once, 
but that was not to be thought of. It was in the 
theatres and concert rooms that monsieur would be 
sure to seek for her first, longest and most persever- 
ingly. 

ixoire remembered with a thrill of gladness ber 

roficiency in the use of the needle; thanks to 
Nonsleur le Grignac’s stinginess, she thought, she 
had been compelled to keep her costumes in order, 
and to do this: she had learnt to sew. Now this ac- 
complishment must'stand between her and starvation. 

Then began the search for work, the terrible 
alternations: of hope and despair, the heart sickness, 
the unspeakable pangs of disappointment, repeated 
until seul and bedy are crushed, and life grows to be 
a terror and a burden; it was the old drama presented 
even every day in every large city the world over— 
@ woman against the world. 

Sometimes she would get a few days’ work 
starvation prices. Again her occupation brought her 
in contact with those from whom she reeoiled with 








loathing, and then, in eager haste, she would throw 
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up the engagement and go forth again upon her 
fruitless quest. 

And so in the struggle her health sank, her spirits 
fell at last, and she began to hope for nothing so 
much as death. 

She was so changed now that she scarcely feared 
meeting monsieur. 

Surely he would never know that this pale, worn 
face, with the pinched, sunken temples, and the great 
weird eyes, was the girl whose rose and lily fresh- 
ness had delighted the habitués of the little theatre 
of Baden-Baden. 

Her clothing she had sold long ago, and dressed 
herself in that which was cheaper; this was tat- 
tered and soiled too, for she had no money te pay 
for washing. 

She had only a few sous left, and she pinched 
herself for food, and went about gaunt and wan. 

And now hunger and hardship began to tell 
fearfully upon her nerves; she would hardly have 
fied now even from the terrible Monsieur le 
Grignac. 

Her mind was thronged with strange, fantastic 
visions, incoherent dreams vexed her; asleep and” 
awake she would weep all day in self-pity. All day 
she wandered about aimlessly, now only seeking and 
waiting for the friendly death that was so slow in 
coming. 

In this weak, pitiful state some nameless impulse 
led her oftenest to the vicinity of the Rue Mont- 
martre. For hours she would pace up and down the 
street before the walls of the stately old pile that 
had once been her home. 

Vague reminiscences were floating about in her 
mind, vague, but sweet and soothing—memories of 
the child who lay in her crib, and repeated the 
simple prayer in her pretty, childish speech; tender 
glimpses of the sweet, sad woman with the Madonna 
face that came to visit her; gentle hands stroked 
her hair, and soft kisses fell upon her lips. In these 
days she forgot her hunger snd loneliness, and all 
her woe and want. 

One day, just at sunset, she came to the Pont de 
Neuf. It was a gala day and the boulevards had 
been thronged with happy, gaily dressed people— 
scarcely a girl was so poor as not to don a fresh 
nibbon—rarely a child that had not its handful of 
— 

ow, as the daylight faded away, and the lights 

flashed out like stars into the dim ‘night, the “iss 
wore @ still more festive appearance; the throng of 
carriages increased, and the press of foot-passengers 
grew greater and greater. Everybody was hilarious 
—everybody except poor Victoire: she had no part 
in all the gaiety, she was as remote in thought and 
feeling from the laughing groups who jostled her in 
passing as if she were millions of miles away. 

So hour after hour she stood leaning against the 
massive stone balustrade, and looking down over 
the coping upon the waters of the Seine, which 
rolled dark and sullen below. Now and then some- 
one paused to look at the white, woeful faee that 
gleamed so weirdly under the light of the gas, and 
then passed on, forgetting her in a single moment. 

Victoire’s gaze went backwards and forwards from 
the targid river to the luminous streets and the 
smiling crowd—careless at first, but soon growing 
fixed and awful—the delicate, tremulous lips closing 
more closely, the mouth, once so sweet, growing 
into the pallor and sternness of death. 

A little way below was the Morgue. Once or 
twice, in passing, Victoire had caught glimpses 
through the open doors of something dripping wet 
stretched motionless upon a table; and once—she 
had thought of it often since with a shudder, and 
now & poor, wan smile stirred her face—crossing the 
bridge at early dawn, she had seen men in blouses 
looking steadily into the water, and trying to fetch 
up something with their long barbed poles, and 
watching for something so brought up. Victoire 
had seen a girl lying upon the bank, the mud cling- 
ing to her fair hair and white skin—a girl fashioned 
as slenderly, young and as fair as herself. 

So they would find her, so she would lie, wet and 
cold, unrecognized, forgotten, not missed by the 
world that had no place for her in it, the rich, busy, 
happy world that with its countless wealth and love 
had neither love nor help for her—woe and want 
would be done with for ever, lonely and suffering no | 
more. 

And so « soft, auroral glow lit up the white face, 
and, as innocently as a child creeps to his father’s 
arms, she glided around the corner where the balus- 
trade grew low and the river ran swift. Now, hes- 
ven have mercy upon poor Victoire! 

(To be continued.) 





A Woman or Resources.—A few days ago there 
died in the county infirmary, in Wexford, an old 
woman named Neville, who had led a rather remark- 





able life. Fer the past thirty years or upwards she 
maintained herself by her gun, in shooting wild fowl, 
and by fishing. Every market-day saw the spoils of 
her unerring gun disposed of in the town ; but some 
few years ago, having lost her right arm by the ex- 
plosion of her fowling-piece while shooting at a flock 
of barnacle, she was deprived of her principal means 
of subsistence. Still she continued to fish. She was 
a woman of strong frame and iron constitution, and 
her naturally masculine appearance was rendered 
mere striking by her peculiar style of dress, which 
was ordinarily a man's coat and hat. She sought 
her friends, too, among men, the pilots and fisher- 
men of the port being principally favoured with her 

companionship whenever she entered society. For 

the past few years she resided near the harbour’s 

mouth, in a comfortable little cabin which she had 

built herself out of wrecked timber. The furniture 

of the dwelling was also the work of her own 

hands, or hand rather, and though rude was sub- 

stantial. She was upwards of seventy years of age 

at her death. 





SCIENCE. 





M. Brucxe has observed. that diffused solar 
light, instead of being perfectly white, is tinged 
with red. The light of burning magnesium, which 
appears to be so like sunlight, has a tinge of violet. 
Tue first employment of electricity for firing gun- 
powder dates as far back as 1751, and is due to Frank- 
lin; and in 1767 Priestly turned his attention suc- 
cessfully in the same direction. 
ENGINEERING IN CHINA. 

At Foo-Choo-Choo the native junk is fast being 
superseded by steamers for the purposes of coast 
traffic, and a private dock having been at work for 
three years with great success, which receives vessels 
drawing from 14 ft. to 15 ft. of water, the Chinese 
Government intend to make a farther move in the 
same direction. 
Looking back for a few years, the proposed ope- 
rations of the imperial officials seem to indicate a 
social revolution in the eastern empire. Mr. Sinclair, 
the British consul, reported. to the Foreign Office in 
March of the present year that the Chinese Govers- 
ment have in contemplation the construction of a 
naval dockyard at this anchorage, and the establish- 
ment of aschool of engineers. The whole machinery 
is to be under the superintendence of French officers, 
who have been engaged for a series of years. ‘The 
instruction of the pupils in naval matters and navi- 
gation is to be given in the English language, but 
the engineering de ent is to be under French 
instructors. . Giquel, formerly a sub-lieutenant in 
the French navy, and afterwards an inspector of cus- 
toms at the port ef Hankow, has recently returned 
to France with another officer for the purpose of en- 
gaging and selecting the persennel of the establish- 
ment. Their purpose is at first to build a few gun- 
boats for service on the coast. 
There are serious doubts entertained as to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, which is planned on a most 
extravagant scale of expenditure. This state of things 
seems to change all the notions about China which 
we obtained at school, when that vast empire was 
like a sealed book to Europeans. Now the Govern- 
ment seem inclined to descend from their celestial 
connections and to adopt the solid advantages of the 
habitable globe. They have decided on placing a 
first-class lighthouse on the White Dogs at the en- 
trance to the channel of the river, and on construct- 
ing a series of beacons of granite and iron at the 
dangerous spots, the cost to be defrayed out ef ton- 
nage dues on foreign shipping, which it is calculated 
will pay the entire cost in two years. This modern 
innovation is not confined to one port in China, for 
Mr. Morgan, our consul at Tien-tsin, also reports a 
similar state of things at the Peiho, and states that 
in enumerating the chief difficulties which affect the 
navigation of the Peiho by foreign vessels the dan- 
gerous shoals near the low-lying island of Shalin- 
teen must be included, nor does he omit to state that 
steps are being taken by the authorities to erect a 
lighthouse upon the island, which is about forty miles 
north-east of Taku, and lies to the south-east of an 
extensive range of sand-banks, on which four foreign 
vessels had been lost in the few years which inter- 
vened between the opening of this port and the end 
of 1866. He also adds that the export trade of Tien- 
tein, however, will annay age By its greatest and 
most permanent increase the development of 
the vast mineral resources of Chili and Shansi, as 
there can be little doubt that the mountains of these 
two previnces contain a superabundant supply of both 
coal and iron. 

The coal that is known as the Chai-t’ang coal, and 
which is procurable in the mountains to the west of 
Pekia, has been tried on different occasions and 





found admirably adapted for the use of steamers 
The mines, however, are worked in the rudest way 
to a depth of not more than from 150 ft. to 200 ft., 
and when water breaks in and gains upon the work 

men, whose only means of getting rid of it is to carry 
it to the surface in buckets, the water-invaded pit 
must be altogether abandoned. Thus the best coal 
is never brought up from these pits, and their pro 
prietors are opposed to the introduction of that 
foreign machinery which, under the superintendence 
of foreign mining engineers, might be so beneficial!) , 
employed in working the mines. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the development at Tien-tsin of a trade in 
this most important export, the Chinese Government 
has determined to establish an arsenal at this port 

The requisite machinery has already been ordered 

and European engineers have been engaged to super- 
intend it. 

His Excellency the Superintendent of Trade, who 
is charged by his own Government with the manage- 
ment of this arsenal, knows that the Chai-t’ang coal 
is particularly well adapted for foreign furnaces, 
and he has informed him in person that, being 
himself anxious to procure it here as cheap as pos- 
sible, he is about to depute a competent officer to 
ascertain whether a more direct route can be ob- 
tained. The eonsul states that the mere fact of 
foreign engineers being employed by the Chinese 
Government in an establishment in which good 
coals must be used will of necessity have a very 
great effect in paving the way for the introduction of 
foreign machinery and the employment of foreign 
capitai and skill in working the mines. 


New Compounp or GELATINE.—It has been 
found that the addition of glycerine to gelatine 
imparts to it new, curious, and useful properties 
Mixed with glycerine, gelatines soldifies on cooling, 
without losing its ductility, and answers well fu 
the hermetically sealing of bottles. For this pu: 
pose it is merely necessary to-plunge the neck of 
the bottle, after it has been corked, into the heated 
mixture, and, after allowing it to cool, repeating the 
dipping until a sufficiently thick coating is obiainéd 
If one-fourth of its weight of glycerine is added tu 
glue, it may be very advantageously used in the 
formation of artificial bone, also for imparting 
elasticity to leather, parchment, or enamelled paper 
This compound possesses many of the properties of 
caoutchouc, and especially that of removing pencil 
marks from paper. It may be used as a varnish : 
a plate of brass coated with aniline red, and varnished 
with a mixture of gelatine and glycerine, assumes a 
most brilliant appearance. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BLOOD. 

Now the daily work of the heart alone is esti- 
mated by Donders at 86,000 metre-kilogrammes, and 
it isan extreme under-statement to assert that the 
total daily work of the body in health is 100,000 
metre-kii es. To do even this quantity of 
work, twice the quantity, or 260,000 metre-kilo 
grammes ef force must, as ‘Heidenhain has proved, 
be provided ; so that, even taking the highest pos 
sible calculation of the quantity of oxygen which 
could pass into the tissues, we see that it cannot 
account for one-sixth of the work done in them. lt 
is more probable, indeed, that it gannot account fo: 
one-sixtieth. To supply the minimum force pe! 
diem exerted in the body there must bea daily exu 
dation of about 264 litres, or }-ton, if the exudato 
contains as much oxygen as arterial corpuscles, or 
3,500 litres, or 3} tons, on the more probable suppo 
sition that it will not dissolve more than water 
will. 
These figures appear to furnish a complete answer 
tothe current theory of tissue-oxidation, and to 
force us inevitably to the conclusion so clearly 
pointed out by Mayer—namely, that the whole, ox 
nearly the whole, of the animal oxidation is effected 
in the blood itself, and consequently that there must 
exist some provision by which chemical force set 
free inside a capillary is converted into mechanical 
work in the tissues outside of it. 
This view of the nature of animal oxidation tends 
to define more clearly our knowledge of the functions 
of the blood. Nutrition is one of its functions. It 
carries with it in its course the appropriate pabuluin 
for the repair of all the tissues of the body. Bones, 
nerves, glands, and muscles, all alike reproduce their 
elementary parts at the expense of material derived 
from its fertilizing stream. And as these elementary 
— attain their term of life they decompose and 

quefy, passing again into the blood, for the most 
part through the same lymphatic vessels which take 
back the excess of the nutritive fluid. In the lym- 
phatic vessels and glands much of the lymph is once 
more organized into blood, but the products of the 
disin of tissue are probably incapable of 
this renewal, and, in the absence of evidence, must 
be supposed to return into the blood in an unor- 


ganized condition. 
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Equally important with the foregoing is the func- 
tion of oxidation, to which the force as well as the 
heat of the body is due. Nitrogenous as well as 
pon-nitrogenous bodies are oxidized in the blood, 
and though we do not yet know the preciseconditions 
or the precise mode in which the oxidation is effected, 
we are justified in inferring that it is by the direct 
agency of the corpuscles. There is on this view no 
ground for the assumption that either force or heat 
is due exclusively to the oxidation of one or the 
other class of organic compounds. Both are oxidized, 
and one is as likely as the other to be the motive 
power. Even the muscle itself, inasmuch as it is 
finally oxidized in the blood, may give rise to 
muscular work, and we must therefore conclude that 
Traube’s hypothesis is as much an over-statement 
on one side as Liebig’s was on the other. 

The changes effected by the blood in the exercise 
of its functions are subject, to a most remarkable 
extent, to the control of the nerves; and, little as 
we know of this the most obscure region of 
physiology, we cannot avoid the conclusion that they 
are directly concerned in the transformation of 
chemical force into mechanical effect. The muscular 
currents of electricity, which have been so care- 
fully studied by Du Bois-Reymond, Helmholtz, 
Heidenhaih, and many others, are, no deubt, closely 
connected with this conversion; but we will abstain 
from speculations which are apt to degenerate into 
bare guesses. Dim foreshadowings of great dis- 
coveries lie before us, and it is better, after clearly 
stating to ourselves the truths already established, 
or made probable, to wait with humility, watching 
till diligent and patient search shall have been re- 
warded with fresh unveilings. 

If we can clear a point or two in the intricate 
forest of knowledge which lies before us, we shall 
have done truer work than by any amount of specu- 
lation. 

CONSTRUCTION OF ICE-HOUSES. 

In the year 1819 I became acquainted with two 
modes of keeping ice. 

No. 1 was constructed on the principle of keeping 
ice as warm as possible, or, in other words, exclud- 
ing all atmospheric air. The entrance to it was 
through a passage 20 or 25 feet long, heavy stone 
wall, arched over, with door at each end. The house 
was circular, in shape of a lime-kiln, 14 feet dia- 
meter, tapering some little to the bottom. In the 
centre wag @ stationary ladder reaching to the door 
to pass up and down in getting out the ice. This 
ladder had sixteen steps, and door 6 feet ; the arch 
commenced from the top of the door. In filling the 
house, rye straw was placed round the sides, and the 
ice broke fine. Larger pieces were placed in the 
doorway as they filled it, to keep the ice broken up 
until the house was filled to the crown. The inner 
door was then closed and the passage filled, the front 
well closed with straw. The passages and house were 
covered with soil 3 or 4 feet thick. This madea large 
mound, covered with grass, with nothing to be seen 
but the door. 

No 2 was a simple hole or pit dug in the ground, 
the soil from which formed the sides, tapering to the 
bottom. At the surface it was 15 feet square. As 
to depth we could not tell, as it had never been 
known to be without iee since it was made. The 
covering was a shed roof, composed of straw at least 
1 foot thick, which was supported by a post at each 
corner 2 feet from the ground, extending over the 
sides of the soil, and down as low as the surface of 
the pit.. This space of 2 feet was always kept open, 
and, being 4 or 5 feet outside of the ice, it excluded 
all influence of the rays of the sun. On filling the 
house, straw was laid on the sides, the ice broken, 
as in No, 1, the ice rounded up as much as possible, 
wud then covered with rye straw to the thickness of 
2 feet. 

The sequel of these two modes: No. 1 never was 

known to keep ice after the month of July—No. 2 
never was known to be empty. 
_I have not been particular in giving the exact 
dimensions of each, but sufficiently so, I think, to 
give to the commonest understanding what is wanted 
in a structure or house for keeping ice. 

‘The soil where No. 1 was located was limestone, 
stiff red clay, elevated position. No. 2, location ele- 
vated ; soil, limestone and stiff red clay, containing 
4 large quantity of small gravel, from }-inch to 2 or 
3 inches diameter. 

‘To keep ice well there are four things wanted, 
first, perfect drainage ; second, a thick covering of 
2 non-conductor, such as rye straw, on the surface 
of the ice, at least 2 feet thick; third, perfect cir- 
culation of air;+fourth, perfect shade. As to the 
shape or mode of structure, the owner can please his 
Own faney.—§. F. 





MILITARY wronauts do not appear to have afforded 





Although frequent balloon ascensions have been 
made, the ascent was but the signal for Marshal 
Lopez to order the kindling of great fires, the smoke 
from which covered his camp, and thus prevented 
the allies from discovering what was going on 
therein. 








ONWARD, 
OnWARD—onward! is the continuous and un- 
ceasing language of the created whole. The 
bright and innumerable stars which gorgeously 
bedeck the broad-arched heavens above us, in their 
untiring courses, whisper it in accents sweet and 
low ; the seasons proclaim it as they, with unerring 
regularity, succeed each other; the unvarying sun, 
when he lights the eastern sky and gilds the early 
morn of a new-born day, speaks it in accents bold ; 
pale Cynthia sighs it when her silver rays light the 


tle zephyr breathes it; the night winds whistle it; 
the sweeping storm and devastating tornado, with 
unfailing certainty, identify it; the lightning’s flash 
and thunder’s deafening peal utter it. 

*Tis. “Onward ” with the rippling brook and gush- 
ing mountain streams as their limpid waters bound 
on towards the great ocean’s bed ; the flowing and 
ebbing tide of the mighty ocean roars it as it rises 
and falls in its might; the snow-capped mountains 
lift up their heads and tell it to the passing clouds ; 
Time, the hoary-headed potentate, proclaims it at 
every passing hour with an iron tongue. 

From time to time, from century to century, from 
planet to planet, from clime to clime, from ocean 
to ocean, and from border to border, all is onward. 
And even from the very smallest rivalet leading 
from the vale and mountain spring down to the 
deep and unfathomable sea, everything is onward. 
Continents feel it, and are convulsed as with a 
mighty earthquake; nations hear it, shudder and re- 
turn to their native dust; monarchs learn it, and 
tremble on their thrones; cities hear its voice, and 
rise up in magnificence, while villages hear the 
same, and rise to opulence. Where’er we turn on 
this earth’s dark surface, be it to kingdoms, pro- 
vinees, states, territories, counties, or townships, 
every impulse and impress is onward. Men, with 
the tastes, feelings, opinions, customs, fashions, likes 
and dislikes, are all onward. 

The word onward never ceases to inspire and 
prompt to action, or influence the destinies of men. 
Science eannot modify, check, or arrest it, nor can 
it be diverted from its purpose by the sage or the 
philosopher. As pulsation is quickened by the 
throbbing of our hearts, so it flows with the very 
blood through our veins, and every marked second 
of time chronicles its progress. 

*Tis ever onward with commeree, art, and me- 
chanism. From one towering land-mark of im- 
provement to another, from one stage of advancing 
civilization to another, from one acquired source of 
petty power to that of greater might, from one pri- 
vilege to another, from one merited act of honour 
and glory to another, thus do we allindividually or 
collectively move upward and onward. Thus have 
our predecessors, alike with us, escaped the barba- 
rism and superstitions of innumerable ages which are 
past; thus may we conquer the errors of our day, 
and advance a step nearer that invisible Deity who 
created us after His own image. 

Onward and upward is the lesson taught to man 
by the movements of the great created plan. Alike 
with us,as it has ever been since time began, so 
will it ever be until time shall end. Where’er we 
turn progression hails us,Jand “Onward!” is the 
watchword and cry. With hearts firm and true 
as adamant, perception keen, imagination bright, 
muscles braced, nerves strung, and energy roused, 
our every thought should be watchful until our sum- 
mons comes; and as our spirits flee to the source 
whence they came, the watchword will be, “ — 





—onward. > - 2: . D. 
=e 
CAPTAIN FRITTY. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Tue news of Sir Jasper’s engagement to Dora 
made no little sensation in the neighbourhood, and 
it was rapidly spread throughout the town. Mr. James 
Fordyce curled his red lip under his glossy moustache 
in the most savage fashion, and rode home at a pace 
which would have broken his neck, but for the 
steady feet of the faithful steed he had mounted, 
when ho was rallied by a gay comrade, at a game 
supper, upon the town gossip. 

Sir Jasper was not there when he arrived, but 
Mr. Fordyce, fortifying himself with a bunch of cigars 
and @ decanter of wine, declared he would wait for 
him, though he sat up till daybreak. 





&uy very useful results in the war in Paraguay. 





Sir Jasper, returning from a prolonged moonlight 





deepened folds of night’s “sable curtain;” the gen- | 


ride with Dora, entered the room, with a bright, 
happy face, humming softly to himself. 

he smile and song both ceased as his eye fell 
upon the black, scowling face confronting him, but 
he raised his head boldly and haughtily. 

“ Well, sir?” said he. 

“No, it is not well, and you know it,” retorted 
his father, in no way appeased by the wine he had 
drunk. “ How dare you defy my authority in this 
manner? What is this accursed rumour I hear 
from all sides? Have you dared to renew your at- 
tention to that girl at the Terrace, after I warned 
you of my peremptory refi*sal of my sanction ?” 

“T told you then [ was bound by no influence 
whatever; that I should consult my own wishes. I 
have done so,” replied Sir Jasper, firmly. 

“ And you have actually proposed to her, and are 
mad enough to believe you will marry her?” 
“Exactly so. Andif you care for a farther con- 
tinuance at Ayre Hall, you will endeavour to con- 
ciliate and secure the good will of the future Lady 
Ayre. It is late now, and I shall retire,” and Sir 
Jasper made a movement towards the door. 

“Don’t you know, you insolent dog, that you lack 
nearly a year of being your own master, and that I 
am your natural guardian?” vociferated Mr. For- 


ce. 

“ T know that I am at liberty to make a promise of 
marriage, and that no one can preventit. Moreover I 
am aware that the chief guardian over my affairs, 
wisely appointed by my grandfather, is Sir John 
Dacre. You have, to be sure, a sort of joint guar- 
dianship, but, as I said before, none of you can hinder 
me giving a promise of marriage, to be fulfilled upon 
my reaching ~ majority. Such a promise I have 
given Dora. shall marry her, and nothing you 
can do or say will change my resolution.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, young man,” snarled 
Mr. Fordyce, wrathfully. “You had better save 
yourself a downfall, and heed my warning, for I 
swear to you, here and now, that [ will hinder it, 
even if it be at the very altar steps.” | 

Sir Jasper clenched his hand, and then glanced 
towards the empty wine-bottles. 

“J will not reason with a man who sits alone at 
midnight over his wing I will wait till your head 
is clear before I answer you,” he said, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, and, taking a candle from the mantle- 
piece, he walked out of the room. 

Mr. Fordyce struck his clenched fist upon the 
table until the glasses rang. 

“He had better haveacare. Though I perish 
rin the attempt, I can bring down his proud castle 
and his beautiful bride in ruins upon his own head. 
And I will do it before there shall be such a wedding. 
There are some things which eannot frighten me, 
but the thought of such a marriage would make my 
deathbed more horrible than anything else could. It 
shall not be, I swear it shall not. I must conjure up 
some plan to prevent it. Curse the luck which sent 
her into their track! and curse these Raymonds; my 
hatred of them is doubly increased by this entangle- 
ment with Jasper. If they knew, if they guessed. 
I must watch closely, lest my wife find it out. Her 
interference would raise mischief enough for me. And 
there was that wretch, that skin-flint! Why has the 
man played such insane pranks and delayed the 
settlement ? Icaunot understand him. Let him have 
acare. I would sweep him out of my pathway as | 
would brush off a fly. It would be more than two 
thousand pounds saved, for it would settle the ques- 
tion at once ; and I know a man who would take care 
of him for twenty pounds. It were easily managed 
with such chaps. A single blow and a push into the 
water, and who’s to know but that the tipsy sailor 
did not fall in through his own blundering? I’ve a 
mind to hunt up the fellow. I doubt very much 
if he sailed in the Little Ida, as he said he should, 
though I took care to make sure that the Little Ide 
‘sailed from the port. He has only half his money, or I 
should think he had given me the slip. But it won’t 
do for me to drink any more, nor to sit up longer. 
There’s no fear but I shall need as clear a head as 
possible to steer straight in this accursed business.” 

As he passed her door his wife noiselessly un- 
closed it, and looked anxiously into his face. 

“T see that something has annoyed you, James. 
And you waited for Jasper’s coming home. Have 
you told the boy?” 

“Do you think Iam an idiot?” was his undignified 
retort. 

“Itis something else, then. I can read your face 
too well not to know you are very much disturbed,” 
she said, with a sigh. 

“Of course it is! This ridiculous marriage; I 
won’t have it, and that is the end of it.” 

“T don’t see why it should concern you. She will be 
the first Lady Ayre whose portrait will be an orna- 
ment to the gallery. And she seems very sweet and 
amiable. I don’t know why it should concern you 








in the least. Jasper ‘~ht do worse.” 
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“What do you know about such things? I say 
he shall not marry her.” 
“Tt has nothing to do with me,” was the cold re- 


ply, and, closing the door again, Mrs. Fordyce re- 
turned to her chamber. 

Mr. Fordyce seldom rose before ten o’cleck, and 
Sir Jasper was off on horseback for a delicious 
morning canter when he descended, looking pale 
and languid as any delicate lady. 

As the young man did not return to dinner there 
was no meeting between them that day. Sir Jasper 
did not trouble himself about his father’s oppesitien. 
He wrote a brief statement of his engagement, and his 
intention to be married on his next birthday, to the 
other guardians, and then allowed the matter to drep. 

The preparations for a grand connty ball occupied 
the most of his thoughts. He had glowing antici- 
pations of the triumph he should enjey in seeing 
Dora’s beauty set off by an elegant toilet. Mrs. 
Raymond entered heartily into his little plot to take 
the élite of the shire by surprise, and dazzle them 
with the splendour of her beauty. A costly dress 
was ordered, Sir Jasper had secretly seat the family 
diamonds to be reset, and was determined to per- 
suade, or insist, that she should wear them, and he 
was in a fever of impatience for the arrival of the 
eventful evening. 

Mrs. Raymond was almost as eager in her antici- 
pations. She enjoyed the éclat attending the move- 
ments of her family now that the young baronet 
favoured them with such constant intimacy, and 
almost renewed her youth in the pleasant society ef 
the young people gathered around her. It was 
not without delight that she emerged from her 
quiet life and deep seclusion, and made her appear- 
ance again in society, feeling herself once more a 
person of consequence and an Ayre. 

Her husband, so long as he was left in unmelested 
possession of the library, made no complaiat of the 
bustle and confusion in the house, which, as Mrs. 
Raymond secretly acknowledged, was a great 
blessing. 

She was somewhat uneasy, it mnst be confessed, 
about her son. Not that Oswald was sulky, merese, 
or even dull. 

He mixed among the guests with a cheerful smile, 
and was ever thoughtful and kindly attentive, but 
his mother’s eye saw the forced censtraint, the 
occasional weary drooping of the head, and secretly 
watched him when he thought himself free from 
observation, and felt her own heart sink with appre- 
hension at the stern gravity and mournful wee which 
settled upon his face. 

But yet she comforted herself with promises of 
the soothing effect of time, and dwelt upen the 
gentle influence of sweet Annabel Wilton with flat- 
tering hopes. 

“If only Sir Jasper could be married befere his 
pc gag’ * should be sure that all would end favour- 
ably. hen once Dora is Lady Ayre Oswald will 
speedily forget his infatuation wad appreciate Anna- 
bel’s lovely character. Then weshallall be happy,” 
she said. 

This Mrs. Raymond repeated te herself day after 
day—not, indeed, without some shew of reason. Of 
Dora’s happiness she had not questioned the possi-. 
bility. 

The poor child kept vigilant guard over herself, 
and was indeed buoyed up imto a feverish sert of 
happiness by the reflection, which she secretly nursed 
as if to cover the smart and pain of her wounded 
heart, that she was securing Oswald’s future pros- 
perity and repaying to Mrs. Raymend a little of her 
Kindness and care, as well as granting Sir Jasper's 
ardent desires. 

The night of the ball came, and all the county 
was astir with anticipation. Mrs. Raymond was in 
« flutter of delight, not with interest in her own gray 
satin and its modest jet ornaments, but concerning 
Annabel's blue tulle and pearls ; and, in a little panic of 
alarm lest Sir Jasper might find semething to 
criticize in Dora’s costume, flew from one dressing- 
room to another, adding a touch here, and shaking 
off a spray or flounce of lace there, interfering rather 
than helping, until at last a privileged old servant 
locked the door upon her in her own chamber, 
and called her attention to the requirements of her 
own toilet. 

She came sedately downstairs soon after, and 
looked in upon her young friends, as they stood in a 
pretty group before the great mirror of the drawing- 
room. 

“Oh, Annabel, you look like a fairy. ‘Those lilies 
ef the valley are exquisite. Only Fanchon could 
have contrived that wreath, with its fall of 
veiling lace. And your dress is like a summer 
cloud,” exclaimed she as Annabel Wilton turned to 
greet her, a soft flush of pink on either cheek, her 
blue eyes gleaming with delight. 

“ And be pleased to have a word to say to me,” 
laughed Flora Raymond, pirouetting on the tip of a 





pink satin slipper, and shaking out the triple row of 
pink silk flouncing which formed her dress. “Tell 
me, shall I wear these sweet-peas or roses in my 
hair, before you look at Dora ?” 

“ Either will \, charming amid such glessy black 
coils,” answered Mrs. Raymond, holding up a spray 
against her own head, and glancing admiringly at the 
bouquet of moss-roses fastened at the cersage. “ But 
why may I not leok at Dora?” 

“Because when you can see her you will look at 
nothing else. If it wore not that 1 like te come intoa 
great hall in the midst of a buzz of admiratien, I 
should propose that Sir Jasper kept her an hour out 
of sight, until common mertals had had achanee. I 
shall take good eare, Annabel, to be out of the 
dazzle of her attractions, to save myself frem being set 
aside as insignificant, and I advise yeu to follow my 
example. There, Mrs. Raymend, loek and tell us 
what you think of her. Somebody says Cleopatra! 
Zenobia! but Cleopatra's beauty had wickedness in 
it, and Zenobia’s was haughty, and our Dera, while 
she looks more queenly than ejther, more levely, has 
still a saint’s high sweetness. Behold, admire, and 
wonder.” 

And with a flourish of her hands, madcap Flora 
moved aside, and gave full view of the perfect figure, 
robed in shining satin of a pale, golden tint, with 
festoons of foamy lace, caught up here and there 
with bouquets of glossy purple pansies. Dera smiled 
softly in response to Mrs. Raymond’s involuntary 
exclamation of delight, but there were no blushes 
upon her cheek. 

Her complexion was purely, almest luminously 
pale, while those resplendent eyes d to hold 
all the fervour:and warmth of her nature within 
their dark depths. 

She was indeed beautiful. 

“My Lady Ayre,” said Flora, dropping a low 
courtesy. ‘‘ Just picture, aunt, the sensatien it will 
create when she enters the hall leaning on Sir 
Jasper’s arm. The lesser orbs can enly shine by 
reflected radiance. But tell her how absurd it is to 
refase to wear any ornaments except those pansies.” 

“The costume is perfect already, but 1 suspect 
the crowning charm is to come,” responded the 
pleased chaperone. ‘Oh, Dora, you can’t blame me 
now that I refused to listen to your pretestatiens.” 

“T said it was too rich for me to wear, too costly 
for you to give. I could net criticize the beautiful 
dress, dear Mrs. Raymond,” replied Dora, gently. 

“Too costly! can anything be too costly for the 
future Lady Ayre?” teased Flora. 

“ Oertainly not, in my eyes,” responded a voice 
thrilling deep with admiration and joy. 

The ladies all turned towards the deer. Sir Jasper’s 
glowing face looked upon them, and behind him stood 
Oswald, deadly pale, struggling desperately for com- 
posure. Both gentlemen were in evening dress. 

Sir Jasper came forward eagerly, without a word 
or a glance towards anyone else, and raised Dora's 
hand to his lips. 

“My beautiful! my peerless!” exclaimed he. 

Dora saw Oswald turn away abruptly, and, smitten 
to the heart with a quick comprehension ef all his 
suffering and pain, could scarcely smile upon the 
joy of the successful suitor. She stoed silent, fal- 
tering, embarrassed under Sir Jasper's ardent glances 
of tender admiration. 

He carried a bronze casket in his hand, and opened 
the lid. 

“Only one thing more, and everything will be 
perfect, worthy even your peerless beauty, Dora,” 
said he. 

And with fingers which trembled with eagerness 
he brought forth ornament after ornament, bright 
with diamond splendour. 

“The Ayre diamonds,” exclaimed Dora, shrinking 
back as though the peerless.gems had in every one an 
envenomed sting. “Oh no, Sir Jasper, not to-night 
—not to-night!” 

“But to please me, Dora gratify my fondest 
desire—my proudest hopes,” ded Sir Jasper. 

“ But it will look absurd. It will be time enough 
when I have really the right to wear them. I 
cannot! indeed I cannet!” 

“Then it will destroy all my pleasure,” said Sir 
J r, hastily, with all the pettishness of a spoiled 
child. “Somuch depends upon the firstimpression you 
make in the county. All the people whem yeu will 
be called upon to visit when you are my wife will be 
there to-night. I long so ardently to surprise and 
dazale them. Surely, Dora, your prudishness is un- 
generous. The diamonds are newly set. They are 
the same as my betrothal gift to you, and I do not 
ask you to wear the coronet, but the necklace, 
bandeau, and these bracelets, and the stomacher. 
They will complete the lovely picture you make so 

randly.” 

“Oh, but it seams so presumptuous for me to ap- 

ear there in such array. I feel like an impostor. 

ve me with the es, Sir Jasper.” 








“You are to have the pansies too. Let mo 
fasten this bandeau across your forehead. See, | 
will not disturb a single pamsy—there! And now 
the necklace. Lovely threat! See how the s;,-.rkle 
of the gem is mocked by its fairness and ivory g! vam. 
And new your arms, my Dora. Never may they 
know a heavier fetter! Only these. You will not 
pain me so much as to refuse to wear them ?” 

Dora looked wistfully inte his handsome face, so 
full of tender pleading, and made no farther effert, 
though there seemed a cold, icy ring wherever the 
jewels touched her. 

Sir Jasper surveyed her again with delighted satis- 
factien, and triumphantly led her ferward to the 
group of ladies, who had delicately retreated out of 
hearing of their conversation. 

“ Now then, fair ladies, pass-your judgment. Is 
improvement possible ?” 

“ Do you want to kill me with envy, Sir Jasper?” 
asked Flera, with a tragical sigh. ‘It’s a mercy 
she is engaged, or there would be no bepe for the 
rest of us. No wonder she disdained the ernaments 
I suggested. I think a duchess might rejoice in 
the possession of these diamends.” 

“ And I coaxed, to the best of my ability, to in- 
duce her to wear them. Kind aunt of mine, we shall 
not blush fer our débuéante to-night.” 

Mrs. Raymond smiled im answer to his eager 
greeting, and they beth went eut together. 

Oswald and Flora followed presently, and flitted 
away upstairs fer coverings and shawls from the 
hands of the skilful dressing maids. 

Dora was left alene. She steod still for a moment 
and then walked slowly to the great mirrer, and looked 
at herself with a sad, troubled smile. Even she 
herself was impressed by the dazzling visien—the 
pale, beautiful face—the deep, magnetic eyes—the 
graceful figure, every movement ef which sent rain- 
bow twinklings from the diamonds, and soft, glossy 
flashes like moonlight shining over the satin folds 
of her dress. 

Was that really Dora—the poor prisoner of the 
distant island—the lonely waif who had considered 
herself friendless and ferlorn? No, it was Dora on 
the island, and this was Lady Ayre. She sighed wist- 
fully. There was another identity, the only ene 
which pleased her, and. yet its remembrance caused 
a pang. Another mame which she had repeated 
with a thrill ef blissful ceusciousness. Ob, that she 
could be again the happy, cenfiding, untroubled girl 
whom Oswald had named his Amphitrite ! 

She clasped her hands, and murmured, uncon- 
sciously, allowing the werds to become audible: 

“Oh, Oswald, Oswald! if I could enly fling away 
these diamends, these cestly rebes, and accept the 
richer treasures of your leve! But it must not be 
For your sake—-only for your sake—is the hard ne- 
cessity !” 

In answer to her bitter sigh came a quick, gasp- 
ing breath, a hasty step eressing the floer te her 
side. Dora almost shrieked as Oswald's pale face 
and glittering eyes confronted her. He seized both 
her hands, and loeked into her eyes as if he sought 
to read her very soul. 

“ Dera, Dora!” exclaimed he, sternly, “ what bitter 
farce is this? Are you wounding yourself as well 
as thrusting a deadly blow upen me? I told you 
how I loved you—that ne fertune could woo my 
heart from you. It is mockery for you to believe it 
can be helping me for you to marry Sir Jasper. 
Dora, you leve me. By my sacred honour, I believe 
you love me. If it be so I will win you yet. I will 
save you from the sacrilege of such @ marriage !” 

There was the distant sound of steps on the stairs. 
Oswald pressed one passionate kiss upon her cold 
hand, and darted from the reem, as he had entered, 
by the French window opening inte the veranda. 

The betrothed of Sir Jasper Ayre, standing there 
in her superb beauty, set off by the cestly attire, with 
the priceless diamonds, the heirlooms of a proud 
old English family, encircling her snowy arms and 
throat, on the eve ef this great triumphal débit into 
aneble and aristocratic scene—this girl, who had 
sighed so desperately for ene glimpse of the fairy 
world lying beyond the bleak island shore, wrung 
her slender hands and cried out from the depths of 
her heart: 

“Oh, the misery of, my life! I would I could 
escape anywhere, even if it were back to my island 
prison !” 

For answer there came a little pebble, thrown by 
a skilful hand threugh the open window, and which 
rolled along the carpet to her very feet. Dora saw 
the narrew slip of paper rolled around it, stooped 
down, and with nervous fingers disengaged it, and 
read the few lines written in @ coarse, unskilful 
hand. 

She turned ghastly pale, even to her very lips, 48 
if frozen by an evil spell, and hurrying to the 
window stared wildly around her. She saw no one 
except the gardener, who was tying up a vine, end 
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was so occupied with his work that he did not raise 
his eyes. It did not occur to her te wend 

was there at that unusual! hour, when the sinking | 
enn scarcely allowed him fitting light fer his work. | 


She spread out the paper, glanced at it again, and 
then with a deep shudder crumpled it up into a tiny 
pellet, and threw it from the window. 

“ Another threatening evil! And yet how can it 
be? Itis like a miracle. Alive! But how? and 
why here? Mew did he find me out? I must see 
him; yes, I must see him. It will be easy, I pre- 
sume, a8 he says, to slip-out from the ball-room, and 
speak a few words.” 

Mrs. Raymond now appeared to take her to ex- 
hibit her to her husband in the library. Dora loved 
the quiet, dreamy man, tender-hearted as a child, 
and quick im his intuitions asa weman, andshe knew 
she had mere to dread if ence his mild gray eyes were 
roused to pierce inte her heart than from all the 
others. She smiled brightly then,and turned round 
gaily, and submitted herself to his i tien with 
the apparent artless vanity of a child, te,cemceal the 
heavy weight ef grief and foreboding resting in her 
secret heart. 

His face brightened as he looked upon the radiant 
young creature. 

“ Ah! geod wife, your ceterie will hold. bright 
particular star. I wender if Helen.of ‘Trey shene 
more resplendently. J foresee thet our young kins- 
man will enjey a double triumph.” 

“You had best recall yeur intention of remaining 
at home, and aceempany us, to.enjoy the sight 
yourself,” ceaxed his . 

But Mr. Raymend, after kissing Dera*fondly, went 
to search for some.quainteld poet, whose description 
of his lady love came to his mind, and that-was the 
last of their claim upon his attention. Bera escaped 
farther scrutiny, and presently the carriages came to 
the door, and they were whirled away on their seme- 
what lengthy drive te the great county Mall. 

Sir Jasper’s long-anticipated hour of triumph had 
come. 

He saw hundreds of attentive eyes turn swiftly 
as the pompous attendant shouted ferth their names, 
and with Dora leaning on his arm he led his party to 
the scene of festivity. He watched the cold, list- 
less gaze of curiosity brighten inte surprise, admira- 
tion, delight, on all faces. He could not fail to 
hear the low murmurs, which spread like a refrain 
of applause wherever they moved. 

He discovered his father, elegantly dressed, in the 
gay group around a pretty belle, and flashed upon 
him ene proud glance of triumph, He had been 
rather anxious for Bora. It was her first public 
appearance, and a degree of embarrassment and ner- 
vousness was not unlikely, and he watched anxiously 
fer the first sign of it. He was inexpressibly re- 
lieved te find her as composed and self-possessed as 
when in the little parlour at the Terrace. 

The truth was, Dora’s mind was so full of that last 
interview with Oswald, and so occupied by vague 
surmisings ef the nature of the unexpected meeting 
with the writer of the note she had received, that the 
scene around her, novel and exciting though it might 
be, had no longer power te interest her. She smiled 
when anyone addressed her, and answered without 
being inceherent, but all her thoughts were faraway. 

But Sir Jasper feund no fault. His cup over- 
flowed when the young duke, who had just looked 
in a moment to fulfil the promise of lending his neble 
presence to the ball—which, by the way, was te serve 
political purposes—sought him out, and insisted upon 
a single dance with that peerless creature, who must 
certainly be the most beautiful woman ia Europe. 

And Dora danced with the duke, and all the gay 
assemblage watched, admired, or envied. 

She was not so overwhelmed with her triumph, 
for, as the nebleman led her to a luxurious seat in 
ene of the numerous ante-rooms, she met Oswald’s 
eye, and its mute reproach pierced her like a sword 
thrust. Sir Jasper, who could net well lose sight 
of the polar star of all his thoughts, even had he 
been disposed, came to them with his mother leaning 
on his arm. She had arrived late, in company with 
Miss Jane Ayre, and a friend, under escort of the 
latter’s husband. 

Dora profeesed weariness, and the two gentlemen 
left her in the care of Mrs. Fordyce to rest in quiet. 

“Jasper is very happy to-night,” observed the 
latter, gently. “ And no wonder, for your triumph is 
signal and indisputable. I predict a brilliant reign 
for you.” 

_ “Over what ?” asked Dora, with a little quivering 
in her voice. 

_ “Well, to be sure, it is very little when yon ask it 
in such a tone as that,” answered Mrs. Fordyce. 
“But most young ladies consider it a grand and de- 
tirable realm. I meant, of course, that you will be 
the belle of our fashionable aristocratic society when 
you are Lady Ayre.” 
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ra 
nd wele await . waalf . hscur 
and wake again to find myself back in my obscure 
ison.” 


Dora. “I think sometimes that I shall close my eyes 
ri 


I m. 
“Prison!” ejaculated her companion, looking in 
astonishment at the dreamy, beautiful face. 

“Then you do not know my history? I insisted 
that Mrs. Raymond shkeuld tell it all to Sir Jasper, 
and I inferred you knew it, likewise. Let me tell 
it now, we are so quiet and calm here, even in the 
midst of bustle and gaiety.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Mrs. Fordyce. 
But Mr. James Ferdyce had been watching her 
sharply. He came forward now in great apparent 
haste, and said, politely offering his arm: 

“Lady Reseve is very amxieus to see you about 
the proposed orphan fair, my dear. I have been 
ing everywhere for you. Miss Dera is se goed I 
am sure she will excuse you a few moments, as her 
ladyship is in haste. I will effer my humble ser- 
vices te the young: lady, or bring her a more enter- 


taining cempanion. 

His wife flashed. quick, inquiring glance into his 
face,@md nese hesitatingly while she said: 

“ T wili-ret ina t, dear girl.” 











“And meantime, Mr. Fordyce, you may finish 
reading the fertune that yeu premised. Do yeu 
knew, dear madam, that he a spell fer elucidat- 
ing a-persen’s histery from their birthmark? Mime 
is a star on my right arm, and it imterested him 
greatly,” said Dera, playfully. ' 

It was net so much Dera's werds—they might 


otherwise have fallen on an unattentive ear—but it 


was the leok of consternation on her husband's face 
which startled ‘Mrs. Fordyce. She trembled vio- 
leatly, turned ghastly , and, staring frem Dora's 
surprised coumtenance again to her husband's 
guilty leeks, she faltered : 


“A staren the tighter! Geod heaven! what 


Mr. Ferdyce recovered his compesure, seized her 
hand, drew it through hidjerm, and almest forcibly 
carried her out into the crowd, and put her by Lady 
Reseve’s side, where he knew there would not be 
any chance of speedy release. He hurried back to 
the ante-room to speak with Dera, but it was empty. 
As he was returning he met Sir Jasper loeking 
around in perplexity. 

“ Where is Bera? I left hor here with my mether, 
and I saw yeu escorting my mother across the hall,” 
asked he, hastily. 

“T left her in this ante-room only a moment since. 
Oswald perhaps has taken her in to the dancers. ‘I 
must find her.” 

But renewed search among all their friends gave 
ne trace of the missing girl. No one had seen her 
since she entered that ante-reom. Closer scrutiny 
showed that a French window of that room epened 
into a balcony running along the outside of the great. 
building. On one side a long flight ef steps de- 
scended to the garden in the rear. A servant re- 
membered sesing twe persens descend and wander 
inte the garden, and the lady, he was sure, had a 
diamond band across her curling hair. 

Although uneasy, Sir Jasper had no positive ap- 
prekension. He went dewn into the gardens, searched 
them theroughly, for they were illumined with 
coloured lamps, and returned, thinking he had missed 
her at the entrance. 

Oswald had been searching likewise, and had 
made careft" inquiries of the servants posted in the 
corridors. One ef them had noticed two strangers 
hanging about that balcony, wrapped in cloaks. He 
had wondered at it a little, but concluded that they 
were guests waiting for departure. 

Again and again the brilliant company was sifted 
through, until there was no longer any question 
concerning it. Dera was not there. 

As the interested party gathered together in 
anxious consultation one of the servants came hurry- 
ing up to @swald. He held up a shred of amber 
satin with a trimming of lace, and an artificial pansy 
still dangling from it. 

“Ts this any clue? I found it in the shrubberyat 
the farther garden gate, the one that is never used 
in public. A-carriage had been fastened eutside for 
a long time, fer the ground is torn by pawing hoofs, 
and there are fresh wheel tracks.” 

Sir Jasper turned deadly pale. 
forward fiercely as he cried : 

“Those accursed Ayre diamonds! Someone has 
taken her away by force to obtain them. Quick! 
let us hurry te set the police upon their track. 
What anguish and terror she may even now be suf- 
fering!” 

And in alarm and grief the party returned home, 
and Dora was among the missing still. 


Oswald sprang 





CHAPTER XllI. 
Jonas Weston had reached the familiar island 





“It is so strange—so very strange!” murmured 


shore. The Little Ida was lying off in the bay, 











light, befere proceed- 
ing up the chant port. His heart swelled 
with triumphant glee over the success of his am- 
bitious and avaricious plans. Nevertheless, he had 
one uneasy censciousness of a possibility of failure. 
There was an occupant of that old cabin on the cliff, 
which had come into Jonas’s possession a year and a 
half befere, when Captain Fritty and his wife had 
left it, who might cause an endless amount of treuble. 
He knew her fierce passions, her wild, untamable 
nature. Whatan unscrupulous enemy she could be- 
come if once her jealousy were areused. She, so 
faithfuland devoted while she believed his leve all 
her ewn, who was counting the days and hours for 
his return, what a handsome fiend it would make of 
her if she only knew. 

Jonas had revelved the subject over and over 
during the voyage acress the ocean, and was ne nearer 
solving the problem. Ono thimg was certain, go 
he must to that cabin for a little time, and semeone 
else with him. And almost certain was it that the 
keen-witted fisher girl would pierce beneath what- 
ever he sought te blind her with. Jonas gnashed his 
teeth as he thonght how easily she might. ruip all 
the plans he had brought so near te splendid teaftion, 
and how sure she-weuld be to de it if shes: his 
imtentions. If only some friendlyaccident taken 
her out of his way. But that wasmetse. He knew 
it by the cheerful light shining through the panes 
in the bleak little cabin up there ameng the-recks. 
Salome was there keeping his hearth bright in 
readiness for his coming. It was wonder her 
watchful eye had not spied out his beat as it sped 
around the point, and that she had mot come rushing 
down to meet him. : 

Hehad taken pains to land ata spet secure from 
observation, even had not the evenimg shadows veiled 
thescene. He steod looking amgrily upen the light 
from the himile window. How he hated the poor 
creaturethe had taken such pains to win only a year 
ago. Ske stood in his way now,and Jonas hated her 
fer it, although he knew no slave could be one half 
so deveted and untiring as she, while he gave her 
the feeblest show of genuine affection. Hew swiftly 
he descends who once consents to a downward 
course. Jonas Weston had been a tender-hearted 
man once, but now he was ready to guash his teeth 
in rage that this poor, devoted creature had not died 
during his absence. 

“ How easy it might have happened !” he muttered ; 
“a single step from those recks on any dark night 
and that would have stopped any interference with 
my plans. Humph! why may it not happen yet ?” 

And then suddenly he started, and even in the 
darkness his cheek flushed intensely. 

“T say, why may it not happen? And now, before 
I bring anyone frem the sloop.” 

He stood a moment lost in absorbing thought, then 
exclaimed : 

“What's the use of my shrinking? I shall either 
have te give up this thing after going so far, or I 
must take matters into my own hands. I'll go up 
and see her, are! decide by that.” 

And, having settled the matter in his mind, Jonas 
walked hastily with great strides up the steep path- 
way of the cliff, and stood a moment at the window, 
looking in. 

A tall, well-proportioned girl was sitting at her 
sewing, singing a low-toned ballad as her nimble 
fingers plied the needle. 

Jonas glanced over the handsome though rather 
cearse and unintellectual features, and then uncere- 
monieusly entered. 

The girl gave one glance, flung down her work, 
and, rushing forward, threw her arms around his neck, 
with wild sobs of joy. 

“Oh, Jonas, oh, Jonas, you're home again! How 
could it be that I did not expect it? And here 
all day I have been sitting with my heart like lead, 
feeling as if something awful was pending. And, in- 
stead, it’s you come safe and well, safe and well! 
Why den’t you say you're glad? Why don’t you kiss 
me, Jonas ?” 

These words were ejaculated between passionate 
caresses and little sebs of excitement, and she leaned 
back leoking joyfully inte his face. 

“Of course I’m glad, Salome ; who wouldn’t be, I 
should like to know ? And we've had a good passage. 
You're well, ain’t you 2?” 

“Well? of course I am, except for fretting about 
you. Oh, Jonas, how could you keep the Little Ida 
there so long, taking that Sicily voyage, instead of 
coming home,as you might have done? I was so wild 
with disappointment. And you didn’t write to me 
as you promised.” 

“ What was the good when you couldn't have read 
the letters?” said Jonas, with a laugh. 

“But there’s plenty here who could. Look here, 
Jonas, turn your face this way, will you? Something 
has come across you, and made a change it seems to 
me.” 
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She said this in a resentful tone. 

“What a strange woman. I’m thinking about my 
business. It ain't just the thing, you know, but I 
steered clear of pilots, and left the sloop outside, 
while 1 rowed down here.” 

“To see me! Oh,Jonas, wasittoseeme? And 
here was I almost ready to believe you had forgotten 
to love me. Have you done well on this voyage, 
Jonas?” ‘ 

“Pretty well. I mean a good thing will come of 
it,” answered Jonas, significantly. 

Her arms were still around his neck. She hid 
her face on his shoulder, as she asked, in a tender, 
coaxing voice : 

“And then won’t you take me with you to see all 
the fine sights, and you'll get me a gold ring, and 
have a true marriage, won't you, Jonas ?” 

Jonas made a feint kindness. 

“ What a silly little puss! Are you not satisfied 
now? You are doing better than half the women 
here.” 

“I don’t know. But you are a smarier man than 
any of the others, and I would like to be a better 
woman.” 

Jonas whistled. 

“Tve got a bright red shawl for you, and some 
ear-rings, but they're in the cabin of the Little Ida. 
I think that will do for this time.” 

“Td rather havearing, a real wedding-ring, Jonas, 
and you may save all the other finery; I don’t care 
for that. But do sit down, and may I get some 
supper? You're not going back to-night?” 

“Oh, yes; I must have the sloop up there before 
daylight. I just took a run up to see you for a 
minute.” 

“Oh, Jonas, how glad I am you love me.” 

“But supposing I didn’t, Salome? Supposing I'd 
found a pretty girl since I’ve been gone?” asked he, 
assuming a jesting tone. 

“Oh! Ive thought of that often. I think you 
would regret it as much as 1,” she answered, catch- 
ing her breath sharply. 

“Why, what difference would it make to me?” 
asked Jonas, lightly. 

“I should kill her and you, and drown myself,” 
responded Salome, her bright black eyes flashing 
dangerously. “ You had better leave such thoughts 
alone, for there is a tiger in me when once 1 am 
roused. I would pursue you tothe ends of the earth; 
I should only eat, drink, and breathe for the 
sake of revenge. But why do you talk of sucha 
thing, Jonas? you are changed somehow. Let me 
look into your eyes.” 

“Let me have a kiss from those lips, rathor,” 
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observed Jonas, with assumed gaiety. “I say, Salome, 
how are all the fishermen down atthe Cove? This 
ought to be their harvest-time.” 

“So itis. Idon’t believe there’s two smacks in 
to-night. Poor old Brown has had bad luck. He’s 
broken his leg, but the rest are about the same. 
They think you are as good as a prince for riches, 
now you own the Little Ida. And really, Jonas, I 
don’t see why you can’t FS 

“ Don’t bother me to-night with teasings, Salome ; 
when I get the cargo out I'll think about it, and 
hear all you have to say. Now I must be off again.” 

The girl stood a moment looking at him un- 
easily. 

Jonas,” said she, in alow, passionate tone of voice, 

“T can't make you out to-night. If you don’t care 
for me I don't see why you have come here to-night, 
and, having come, it’s queer you should go away 
again so soon. If you're playing mea trick, if you 
have cheated me, Jonas Weston, you will fare badly. 
I can promise you that.” 
; _ “ Don’t let’s quarrel on our first night of meeting. 
| I am tired to-night; I watched the course the 
| last two nights, and it would be a wonder if I didn’t 
feel weary. Good night, Salome; I'll be back to- 
morrow.” 

He kissed her lightly on the forehead, but she 
clung to his neck. 

“ Don’t be cross with me, Jonas. You are all the 
world I care about. I have no ship, no business, 
only you.” 

The pathetic appeal of her voice did not melt 
| Jonas’s hardened heart. 

He put her away, and went out. She stood mo- 
tionless at the threshold just as he had left her. 

In a few moments she raised her head in wild 
alarm. Jonas’s voice was heard, feeble, andin accents 
of pain. 

“Salome! Salome! Help! help! the cliff!” 

“Oh, horror!” exclaimed Salome, snatching up 
the candle, rushing out with it lifted high in air, “he 
has fallen over the cliff! Jonas, Jonas, where are 
you?” 

She rushed forward in frantic haste to the very 
verge of the precipitous rocks, below which surged 
the deep black waters. 

The flame of the candle in contrast with the 
darkness blinded her eyes, and as she stood 
there, peering wildly down, a quick, stealthy step 
brought Jonas Weston from his hiding-place, and 
his cruel, remorseless hands seized upon her, and 
thrust her down. ; 

One smothered cry, a deep splash, the yell of 
some water-fowl roosting among the rocks startled 
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from its sleep, and everything subsided into still- 
ness. 

Jonas Weston stood for a moment awed with 
the horror of the deed, but yet listening with all his 
faculties. 

No sound, no stir. It was ended then; no farther 
danger from Salome’s wild, passionate nature, her 
jealous rage, or curious interference. 

Jonas caught his breath sharply, and ran down the 
cliff around the beach to the Cove. 

He walked into the first fisherman's cabin he 
reached. 

“Can you tell me where Salome has hidden her- 
self ?” asked he, abruptly. : 

“Oh! Jonas Weston; so you are home again 
Salome ? why, isn’t she up in your cabin?” 

“T can’t find her. I whistled, as I always do, to 
give her notice of my coming, and I was sure she 
answered me. But I can’tfind her. The cabin door 
was open, and I thought she was hiding to tease me, 
but I waited so long, with no signs of her, I thought 
she was down here at the Cove.” 

“She hasn’t been here since morning, but perhaps 
she is over at Mr. Brown's.” : 

“ Well, tell her I’m coming round in the morning 
I can’t wait any longer. The LittleIda is outside, 
and they’re waiting for me to come.” f 

“Tl run up early and let her know. The girl 
will wish she had kept indoors. She’s smart enough 
though, even for you, Jonas Weston.” 

“Of course she is. I’m impatient enough to see 
her. Tell her I should have stayed longer if Icould 
have done it.” 

And, whistling, Jonas walked back again to the 
beach below the cliff, where he had left his boat. 

Hardened as he had grown, he could not repress a 
shudder as he neared the spot where the great waves 
sang their hoarse refrain. What had they done with 
poor Salome ? t 

He shut his eyes and walked away swiftly, half 
afraid an avenging ghost would rise from its watery 
grave and confront him. a 

His boat was rocking against the shore, as if im- 
patient to be away. 

Jonas Weston leaped in as he drew in the anchor, 
and seized upon the oars. He rowed with nervous, 
desperate energy, and gained the Little Ida onve 
more. The moment he arrived her prow was 
turned towards the channel. 

The wind had been light, but now it secmed to 
gather strength, and to Jonas’s shrinking ears it 
seemed to sound like the,voice of a demon: :. 

“Ruined! ruined! Salome will have revenge. 

(To be continued) 
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THE SILENT PARTNER. 


—_—_——— 
CHAPTER IV. 

On the ensuing morning Charley Lee rose very 
early and found Roxy, pale.and sad-looking as be- 
fore, making the kitchen fire; but her eyes sparkled 
with something like pleasure on seeing him, for she 
knew that he had heeded her warning. 

“ You conferred a great favour upon me last even- 
ing, Roxy,” he said, “and be assured I shall not 
forget it. Tellme, now, all that you know about this 
matter.” 

“| will, sir; and I am sure I am most happy to be 
of service to you, for you seem to have no friends 
here. Only yesterday I heard Uncle Rooke say 
there was @ map who would give ten thousand 
pounds down for the Lee land.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” 

“ Yes, sir, but I advise you to sell forno such sum. 
You must excuse me if I seem forward, but you are 
inexperienced in this business, and I hear so much 
of it here that I should be very stupid if I did not 
learn something.” ’ 

Charley began to feel like a school-boy in the 
presence of this young girl. Never had he seemed to 
himself so simple. . 

“ Pray, don’t apologize, miss, while you are laying 
me under such weighty obligations ; but before you 
»sy more teH me by what name I may address you 
—for I am sure you have been accustomed to some- 
thing better than the station in which I find you.” 

“My name is Roxiana, sir,” said the girl, stooping 
down and blowing the fire, whilé the reflection from 
the red coals lighted up her pale face with a glow 
which counterfeited for the moment the roseate hue 
of health. 

“ You have another name.” 

“ Hastings.” 

“Then, Miss Hastings, allow me to ask by what 
misfortune you, who have the language and deport- 
ment of a lady——” 

“No, do not ask me anything about myself, at least 
not now,” said the girl, blushing, “for I hear some- 
one moving upstairs. I wantto finish what I began 
to say to you.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“Do not sell all your right in the land at any 
price. Reserve a half or quarter interest, and 
then you will get the benefit of the capital which is 
laid out upon it, and may realize many thousands 
from itevery year. Do not look so astonished at 
ine, sir. These are not my ideas, but they are what 
1 hear every day.” 








[THE ROBBERY. ] 


Again Charley thanked his fair friend, and, assur- 
ing her that he would profit by her advice, he 
hastened to quit her presence before there were 
spectators to their interview. 

He remained to breakfast with the Rooke family, 
but he declined farther negotiations with the dis- 
comfited Mr. Sharp and his friend, who continued to 
advance in their offers, and who wondered much as 
to the change in his views. 

At Captain Smith’s, whither he repaired early in 
the forenoon, he found a different class of men, and 
among them the capitalist of whom Miss Hastings 
had spoken—a Mr. Ogilvie, whose frank, straight- 
forward mode of dealing was in marked contrast 
with that low cunning and fraud of which he had so 
nearly been the victim. 

“You've got a rich tract there, young man, as I 
presume you know,” he said. ‘I’ve been all ever it, 
and I was going back to London to look up the 
owner of it. I am glad to meet you.” 

Charley was charmed; but he was still on his 
guard, for this might be only the semblance of 
candour. 

It proved otherwise. 

He speedily concluded a bargain with this gentle- 
man, by which he was to receive ten thousand 
pounds down on executing his deed for an undivided 
half of the property, and the joint partners were 
then to form a company for working the land, whieh 
Mr. Ogilvie told him could not fail to insure them 
both a fortune. 

A fortune! Had he not madeit already? Mr. 
Lee felt like a millionaire when the capitalist—who, 
business like, declined to take a deed until the title 
had been examined—scratched off a memorandum 
of thé agreement for the young man to sign, paid 
him a thousand pounds earnest money, and agreed 
to meet him in London in three days to complete the 
purchase. 

Bewildered by the change in his fortunes and by 
the prospect so suddenly opening to him, yet re- 
solved not to quit the place without again seeing 
Roxiana, and learning something of her history, the 
young man retraced his steps in the afternoon to 
Farmer Rooke’s, and asked permission to take up his 
quarters there until the ensuing day. 

This unexpected request was of course readily 
granted, the artful host suspecting nothing of the 
causes which led to it, and being willing to make 
some profit out of his inexperienced customer, though 
baffled in his main design against bim. 

Charley was rather more reserved in his com- 
munications now, and Mr. Rooke plied him with 
questions which brought only the vaguest answers } 


| but he learned the whole story from other sources 
| before night, even to the thousand-pounds which. 
now reposed in the young man’s pocket. But in 
his turn he now maintained silence on the subject, 
and professed not to know that Mr. Lee had sold his 
land. 

Mr. Sharp and Mr. Sligh had gone to digest their 
chagrin and try their wits in other quarters, so that 
Mr. Lee was not farther molested by the inquisitive- 
ness of those around him. 


But how should he open communication with poor 
Roxiana, whose weliare he had so much at heart, and 


to whom he owed so much? Evening drew nigh 
before he could satisfactorily answer this question, 
and then he decided that he would openly seek tha 
information that he wanted, and would try to place 
the young girl on a better footing in her uncle's 
family, until such time as he could bestow upon her 
some greater benefaction. 

“Who is this Roxy, this servant girl of yours, Mr. 
Rooke?” he asked. “She seems too young and feeble 
for her work.” 

“Oh, she ain’t a servant; she’s my wife's niece, 
Roxy is. And as to her being feeble, it’s only lazi- 
ness. She is strong enough and smart enough when 
she wants to do anything.” 

“That is when she takes an interest in what she 
does. But why does she live with you thus? Has 
she no parents?” 

“No parents? She has a mother and sister, 
and they are also poor. We took Roxy out of 
charity, like, but she wasn’t brought up to work and 
don’t take to it. She shall, though, if she stays 
here.” 

“Her father is dead, then?” 

“Yes. He was ashiftless fellow—a music-teacher 
and a fine gentleman; always going to be rich—ed- 
dicatin’ his daughters like princesses, and then 
dyin’ and leavin’ on ’em beggars.” 

“ How long has your niece been with you ?” 

“ About a year.” 

“How do Mrs. Hastings and the other daughters 
get a living ?” 

“Law knows, I don’t. I believe Anna gives 
music-lessons, and the old one takes insewing. But 
wife says they’ve got to give up their nice rooms 
and go to a lodging-house, and that then Emily 
can’t keep her scholars. Roxy had a letter from 
them, and has been cryin’ about it. She’s been hop- 
ing to go and live with them one of these days, but 
she’d better stay where she is, if she knows when 
she’s well off. She’s got a home now.” 

Charley’s mind was instantly made up. He would 
go the next day and relieve the pressing need of 
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Mrs. Hastings, and Roxy should go with him if she | 
would, and if her uncle and aunt consented. If not, 

e would at least bargain for her immunity from 
menial work, and for her being treated as a bearder 
until her mother or sister could come after her. 

Full of these generous igns, he reselved to 
communicate them at,onee te his pretty benefactress, 
for he felt that he had.a heavy debt to discharge, 
and iat he could not begin too seen. 

‘‘ May I see Miss Hastings?” he asked. 

“Miss Hastings!” sajd Mr. Rooke, with a guffaw, 
which was egheed by Ms wife and two daughters in 
various tenes. 

“ Miss Hastings,” aid Rachel, witha. broad grin, 

‘Mr. Lee wants towee yeu.” 

Roxy came, and. stood leoking at the company.asif 

awaiting orders.of seme kind. 

* Please to come in and:take.a seat, Miss Rexiana, 
erid Charley, handing ber chair. 
talk to you eheut your-mother and sister whem I 
intend to see temorrew, ii-—if yeu will give mo 
their address.” 

“My mother and sister!” replied Roxy, witha 
surprised and pleased look. 

She took the offered sent, and pulling dewn her 
sleeves, without neticing the rude staring and whis- 
perings of her cousins, sheaid : 

oe are very kind, sir, to interest yourself in 
them.” 

“ Your uncle has told me.about their embarrass- 
ment and your distress fer them. I can relieve 
them. Would not you like:to.go to them?” 

“Weuld I? Oh, sir, cam you ask? JI have not 
seen my mother fer a year.” 

“With me, I mean, to-morrew ?” 

“ There, step that,” said Mr. Rooke; “*that’sgoizi’ 
too far, that is. The girl.ain’t a gein’ with yeu.” 

a I eat think not,” added Polly.and Batsey, in 
@ Oreatn. 

‘‘ Are you her guardian?” Mr. Lee asked of the 
farmer. . 

‘I'm her uncle, and her net’ral -:purtector, sir, et 
present.” 

“Very well. If, then, her mother.or sister should 
come for her she can go I suppese ?” 

“Yes ; but I advise you net te be meddlin’ and 
makin’ mischief in families, young man.” 

“'T only seek to benefit her, sir.” 

“Yes, yes, I know—we all know what it means 
when a young chap like you wants to benefit a poor 
girl.” 

‘TI scorn your insinuations, sir; but I acknowledge 
your right to forbid your niece going with me—a 
stranger to you all. She shall not ge, then; but, as 
she will be sure to leave you soon, have yeu any 
objection to releasing her from all ebligations te do 
your household werk. and keeping her simply as a 
boarder on the mest liberal terms, until she is sent 
for by these who have a right to contrel her move- 
ments ?” 

“ A bearder! Ha! ha! ha!” said Polly. 

Again the laugh went round, but Roxy did not 
seem disturbed byit. She watched young Mr. Lee 
with wendering, eloquent eyes, and she listened for 
thejanswer. 

“Wal, I dun know. What do you mean by libe- 
ralterms? I'll keep her for two shillings a day, 
and she may set in the parlour all day.” 

The farmer seemed to think that he had named a 
staggering price. 

“That will de.” 

“To be paid in advance for a fortnight, at least.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“And if she ain't come for in that time, or if she 
is come for, no matter how soon, and we can per- 
svade her mother that this is the best place for her, 
then things to be as they was, and I to keep the 
money.” 

“Allright. Give me a receipt,” said Charley, 
taking out his pocket-book aud counting out the 
money, Without noticing the ravenous leeks which 
seemed to pierce the piles whence they were taken. 

“T ain't afeard of her mother taking her away,” 
said Mr. Rooke, writiug the receipt. “She is glad 

nough to have her off her hands, and in a goed 
home.” 

Roxy did not seem to feel assured herself on this 
point, for, of course, she did not yet know te what 
extent Mr. Lee was able or willing to assist her 
mother. She knew, indeed, nothing of his sale to 
Mr. Ogilvie, for he had had no eppertunity to speak 
with her apart. 

But that he would inevitably profit largely by her 
advice, if he had not already done se, she was 
certain; and, therefore, she was less reluctant to 
receive favours from him which might be regarded 
as at least partly her due. 

Not that she was any the less grateful to him 
for his prompt and ready assistance, but it was by 
reflections like these that she soothed her wounded 
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CHAPTER V. 


In Mr. Rooke’s stable, late that evening, a confe 
rence was hid which might have disturbed the sen- 
sibilities of even its equize auditors, if they could 
have cempreheaded its impert. ; 

The colloquists were the farmer and his hired man, 
scarcely yet a man in years; a vicious-looking 
fellow, who was known only by tho name of Phil, 
who did not need any very special incentives to an 
act of villany. 

It is unnecessary to give much of this conversa- 
tien. 

“You want to try your hand at speculatin’a little? 
So do I. He's got » thousand in his 
pocket new, to my certain knewledge.” 

“Seon it?” asked Phil, eagerly. 

“Yes, I may say I’ve seen it. Atany rate, I know 
ft. Tem Ward saw Mr. Ogilvie pay it te-him yester- 
day.” 

“ All right!” 
“He don't nee it. 


He's rich h, you 


enoug! 
Goin’ to get ten thousand for oply half of 


“ And I shall put him in the reom:mext.to you to- 
night.” 

“ Ha ” 

“He den’t suspect anything. There's no lock 
an the door between, and I've taken everything 
ont of his roem that he could possibly fasten it 


“He'll put somethin’ agin it.” 

“Tt-qpens tother way—into your room. The door 
is in a kind of niche, yeu-see.” 

“ Yes—well ?” 


“And it will hang on a chair, probably near 
a It's the easiest thiag in the world to 

“Why don’t you do it yourself?” 

“Well, he might wake up, and then I ain’t very 
streng.” 

“But you don’t mean——’ 

Phil's tone and leek, as seen by a dim lantern- 
light, finished this sentence. 

“ N—no, not if it can be helped, of course. But if 
he wakes, what else can be dene? We don’t want 
to go te prison.” 

“ Nor to be hung.” 

“No danger, if it come to the worst. Why, he 
changed his mind and went off in the night. We 
can’t account fer him after that.” 

“ But if he’s found?” 

“We must sée that he isn’t. 
places in that gully that e 

“ But if he is found?” repeated the other, gruffly. 

“ Well, there was another traveller, a suspicious- 
leoking fellow, that stopped at my house late that 
night—slept in the next reom to Mr. Lee, and 
went off before breakfast. He did it. Don’t you 
see?” 

“Oh, you're a ‘cute one, Mr. Rooke, you are. 
’Tain’t easy to get the start of you.” 

Charley Lee tried im vain that night to get a 
chaace to speak to Roxiana in private. He wished 
to tell her all that he had done, and designed te do, 
and to press some money on her acceptance to ena- 
ble her to prepare for her expected journey. But the 
morning would answer for these purpeses, and he 
resolved to rise early, not doubting that she would 
find some way to give him an interview. 

He was surprised to find tat his reom was not 
the same which he had occupied on the previeus 
night and that it was aless comfortable one. But 
Mr. Rooke explained on lighting him te bed that he 
expected another guest, for whom he had reserved 
the other apartment. 

This fiction of another lodger weuld be every way 
convenient, and might. reconcile the young man to 
his pecuniary losses in the merniag, provided he es- 
caped the greater evil which so seriously threatened 
him. 

It was told everywhere through the house that a 
traveller had called just before dark, a stout, black- 
bearded man, on a bay herse, to engage a room, 
which he would return to eccupy at eleven o’clock 
or after, and that he rode off at a rapid gallop up the 
road. 

There was much speculation as to who this 
mythical man was, but Charley took no interest in 
the subject. He was only anxious te get off early 
in the morning, to redeem his promises to his fair 
benefactor, and then to hasten home and relieve the 
wants and allay the anxieties of his beloved rela- 
tions there. 

Full of these blissful thoughts, he retired to rest, 
and, unsuspicious of danger, he was soon lost in 
sleep. 


’ 


You know there’s 


Robbery and murder were crimes which feemed 
to him to belong ouly to some barbarous age and na- 
tion, or perhaps occasienally to some far outpost of 
civilization ; his experience had never pointed to 
danger of that kind. 

Mr. Rooke might have spared his pains in relation 
to the doors, fer his young guest had never looked to 
see whether they could be fastened or not. He 
clesed them, rapidly disrebed, and laid his clothes 
upon a chair near the head of his bed, and, being na- 
turally.a light sleeper, it was mot likely that any one 
could remove them without awakening him. 

His room was above the kitchen, and opened into 
a loft of the weedshed, which adjoimed the heuse on 
he lot wae P pert 

t was Phil's sleeping ment, ‘where, in 
nee and darkness, the villsin waited, watched, and 
iB 

Threugh acrevicein the woodenpartition he could 
see some of meovements-ef his imtended victim 
befere his feeble light was and when 
the young man had retired Phil couldeven bear his 
breathing, and could judge of the soundness of the 
slumber into which he was falling by thelength and 
force of his respiration. 

Equally covetous of the promised fluader, he 
reselved te take advantage of the deep sleep 
of the yeuth, and te secure his spoil, if. possible, 
without awakening him, for, bad.as hewas, he pre- 
ferred not to take life, though he was prepared even 
forthat if Mr. Lee was unfortunateeneugh: to awake 
and defend his property. 

At a little past midnight, when the house was 
quite still, the relentless robber cantieusly and 
nailently epened the door between the reems, and 
fer many minutes he made no ether movement to- 
wards the.accomplishment of his abject. When con- 
wvineeil:that this step had created no attention he 
crept inmpen his hands and feet, and made his way, 
net without t pauses, te the side of the bed 
where the r’s garments lay. 

Some mesmeric influence must have affected the 
sleeper at this moneent, fer there was no appreciable 
neise. He suddenly started, muttered semo iadis- 
tinct words, and turned over, his face towards 
the chair on which his apparel had been thrown. 
Alas for him if he awakens now, or if he tries too 
long the patience of his waiting foe. 

Clutching with one hand the rope, which, if need 
be, was to de a noiseless work of strangulatien, Phil 
waited yet many minutes, until the quiet, measured 
breathing of the dreamer was resumed, and then he 
resolved te end the suspense. 

He is beside the chair, he rises on his knees, with 
face averted from the bed, lest his breath si:ould fan 
the cheek of the unconscious man, and he turns the 
garments ever until he finds the coat, undermost of 
all, fer it had been first removed.’ 

There was some rustling which he could not pre- 
vent before he reached it, and still more as he fum- 
bled for the breast-pocket, and drew out the plethorio 
wallet, and again the sleeper moved and muttered 
more and louder than befere. 

Fully believing that he was awake, Phil's reselve 
te strangle him was instantly taken, but at that mo- 
ment Mr. Lee turned again heavily to the other side, 
and his life was saved. 

, The rebber crept out as he had come in, and closed 
the door after him. He then descended the back 
stairs and went out, and, having buried his treasure, 
returned to seek his own rest with ne small com- 
placency. Me had net committed murder, and he 
felt that he was entitled to some credit for his for- 
bearance. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tn farmer and his hired man were both up soon 
after dawn on the ensuing morning, and they met, as 
before, in the stable. 

“He's alive?” asked the farmer, with some 
anxiety. 

“Den’t make too sure of that,” was the gruff re- 
ply. “Ge and look in the gully under the big 
elm.” 

Mr. Reoke turned pale, and his teeth chattered as 
he replied: 

“[—I’'m sorry fer that: I didn’t think it would 
come to that. But it can’t be helped now. You got 
the meney ?” 

“see 

“ Let’s—let’s see.” p0. 

“That's buriéd, too, for the present. Wait a bit. 

“ Was there a thousand ?” 

“I dida’t count it. How could I in the dark? 
Whatever there is, it is all there, safe.” 

“ All right. We are safe enough, but somehow | 
wish it hadn’t been done.” 

“Oh, don’t you go to showing the white feather 
now, after puttin’ me up to it!” 





“I don’t. I only say it would have been better if 
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uld have got along without that. 
hare to have it undone.” 
Would you?” 
Yes, I would.” 
Well, I'll take it. He's asalive as you are, and 

t asleep this. minute, I'll be bound.” 

Mr. Reoke grasped his fellow-villain’s hand, and 
gaid, earnestly : 

“Do you speak truth now ?” 

“] swear it.” 

“I’m glad on’t. 
waking him ?” 

“Yes ; but it was touch and go. 
and he’d a been done for.” 

“But you knowl’m to have my half. 
cheat. 1 can’t stand that, you know.” 

“J don’t want you to. I’m satisfied with half of 
such a haul as that. Only keep quiet, and let it be 
where it is until after he’s gone.” 

“ Allright.” 

Mr. Charley Lee rose early, dressed, and came 
downstairs without learning his less. He was gra- 
tified te find that Rexiama was up, and reading in the 
breakfast-reom, quite naturally and quietly, and the 
young man hastened to’ address her. 

“E may not have another opportunity to see you 
alone,” he said. “ Let me say what! wish to now. 
You have dene me the greatest service. Bear-this 
always in mind, and do not feel that youare receiving 
anything from me as a gift. I have sold half my 
land only, at a very large price, which is to be paid 
in a few days, after which I shall be able to do yeu 
justice. For the present I want you to take money 
enough to enable you to prepare for your jour- 
ney——” 

Charley was fumbling nervously for his pocket- 
book as he speke. 

“You are deing too much, sir, I fear. I do not 
like te take meney—certainly not if you are going 
to help mother. I could only take it te send her.” 

“Buta travelling dress you may want or some- 
thing of the kind.” 

“No.” 

Mr. Lee had felt several times in every~pocket by 
this time, and began to show decided signs of 
alarm. 

“Excuse me a minute,” he said, “I must have 
dropped my pecket-book on the floor upstairs.” 

Hewent up, but did not return fer many minutes, 
and when he did se he. announced his loss without 
any great discomposure. 

The news spread, and search was made in and 
about the house by everybedy, not excepting Mr. 
Rooke and Phil. 

“I certainly had it out last evening to pay you,” 
he said tothe farmer. “I have not been out of the 
house since.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it had been stolen,” said the 
other. “I didn’t like the leeks of that fellow.” 

“ What fellew ?” 

“That Mr. Thompson that came here late last 
night. I put him in the room next te you, and he 
went off about daylight this morning. Depend upon 
it, he’s got it.” 

“Like enough.” 

“T hope there wasn’t much in it.” 

“Too much te lose.” 

“Has anybody seen you receive money since you 
have been here ?” 

“Very likely. A Mr. Ogilvie paid me some yes- 
terday when there were a number of men standing 
around.” 

“'That’s it, then. This Mr. Thompson has been 
one on em’, and he’s fellowed you here on purpose. 
{thought there was something strange about that 
man.” 

“ What kind of a man ?” 

Mr. Rooke deseribed the phantom robber very cir- 
cumstantially. 

‘Which way did he go?” 

“ Towards Captain Smith’s.” 

“Perhaps I'll come across him,” said Mr. Lee, and 
that was the last he said about it. 

The farmer thought he teek his loss very coolly. | 

“I shan’t be able te pay my bill tiil I come again,” 
said Charley. 

“No matter, ’tain’t much.” 

“And I must find someone to lend me a few 
pounds to get heme with.” 

“Yes; Mr. Ogilvie will a _— He’s got plenty. be 

“So he will, if I can find 

Charley bade Rexy good- rem and begged her to 
give herself no uneasiness abeut his loss. 

‘It may delay the relief I intended for your 
mother, but it will be for a few days enly. 

‘ he young- man went off afeet, as he dea come. 

In the evening Mr. Rooke and his man dug up 
their treasure, and teok it to their trysting-ground, 
the stable, to examine and divide it. " Their exulta- 

tion was very great. They stood at the manger, 


I'd givehalf 


You got the money witheut 
A little more 


It was a 


snd Phil took out the roll of notes and counted’ 





them, laying them down as he did so. 
all fives and tens, and not many ef those. 

He counted up to seventy pounds, and the roll was 
out. He looked in a frightened way into the wall: 
took out five from another cempariment 
laid them with the rest, and again looked through 
the book. 

“What does this mean?” ho asked, quickly. 
“Here's only seventy-eight pounds in all. Where's 
yeur thousand pounds? No more tricks, Phil. We've 
had enough of them.” 

“ But by thunder! that’s all—every pound!” 

There was something im the younger rebber’s dis- 
appointed look which staggered Mr. Reeke, and 
nearly convinced him of the other's truth. It was 
presently confirmed. On searching the wallet 
farther, they found Mr. Ogilvie’s cheque en a Len- 
den bank for nine hundred peunds, payable to the 
order of Mr. Charles Lee. 

They were dumfounded. Only one s hundred of the 
thousand pounds had been paid in money. Seventy- 
eight pounds was all the fruit ef their villaneus 
plet, fer the cheque was of no more value to them 
than so much blank paper. 

Grumbling and mortified, they divided the small 
spoils, and dismissed their dreams of speculatien. 

“ T thought the fellew was cool about the less of 
a thousand pounds,” said Mr. Reoke. ‘“Comfound 
him! I feel as theugh I sheuld like to take it out 


of his skin.” 
“Maybe he'll come back agin with a bigger pile. 
He is a greenhorn, and don’t ‘spect us.’ 
“J don’t knew about that. a 
* * 


* 
Charley Lee did not find his friend Mr. Ogilvie at 

the heuse of Mr. Smith, but he learmed that he had 

gone te his home to examine the records in regard 


te the title of the land which he had agreed to 


buy. 

The young man follewed him—the village 
was about ten miles distant—and found him in the 
afternoon of the same day. 

He had only te name his embarrassment to have it 
remedied. 

“T have not much money with me,” said Mr. Ogil- 
vie ; “ but there are some people who know me here, 
and I think I can get a cheque cashed. How much do 
yeu want?” 

“ A ceuple of hundred pounds, if you have got it. 
But less will do.” 

The money was procured without difficulty. 

“T find your title all right,” said Mr. Ogilvie , “and 
we will finish the business as seon as 1 get back to 
London, which will be in twe days at farthest.” 

“ You are still sanguine ?” 

“Perfectly. We shall make our fortunes—large 
fertunes, tee. I speak withir bounds.” 

“T have a faveur to ask.” 

“What is it?” 

“That my interest in this matter be kept a pro- 
found secret; that you never point me out te any- 
one as your partner; that you allow me to remain 
under a cloud.” 

“ Can it be done?” 

“T think so. My name is a common one, both 
Christian and surname; and it need not be known 
whether your partner is Mr. Charles Lee of Londen, 
or to which of the numerous families of that name 
he belengs.” 

“But your own relatives ?” 

“ They know not a word of it, and will not, at pre- 
sent, frem me.’ 

“ Perhaps it can be kept secret. I will do my best, 
though it seems a singular whim.” 

“T have reasons for it which I do not wish now to 
G&ivulge ; but I will rely upen your aid.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Hastrnes and her daughter Emily had 
fought the battle of life with uncommon courage and 
spirit for the last two years, but net with striking 
success. The widow's pesition was, in many respects, 
similar to that of Mrs. Lee; but her energy and 
ability to combat misfortune had been greater. She 
had been far more hepeful and sanguine, and it was 
surprising how her imagination would invest the 
most doleful circumstance with something of a cheer- 
ing aspect. 

Although a lady in habits and education, she ac- 
cepted her altered position without any pretext or 
sham. 

She took in needlework of any kind openly, and 
sought it in person of employers, while Emily, emu- 
lating her example, without fully sharing her pa- 
tience, laboured quite as earnestly in her own voca- 
tion, and submitted to be patronized by people, who 
were glad to get geod musical tuition at a low price 
and call it charity to the teacher. 

The mother was a tall, spare lady, whose plain 
features were redeemed from ugliness by soft black 


They were | 


a1 it, and | 





eyes, which time had not robbed of their youthful 
light, and by that mild and genial expression 
which true goodness always imprints upon the 
| countenance, however rugged the outline. 

Emily, whe was about twenty years old, and of 
medium height, had the beauty of goed robust 
health, amd a fresh, clear complexion, but lacked 
the feminine grace and attractiveness of her younger 
sister. 

She had, like her mother, indomitable spirit and 
energy, but she could scarcely be meek er uncom- 
plaining. 

“T thought we were ground down to the dust bo- 
fore,” she said, “but it seems we were net lew 
enough. We must quit even our two nice reoms. 
What is it fer I should like to know? Why are we 
singled out for such a fate ?” 

“We are not singled out, my child. There are 
hundreds and thousands as badly off-as we are, and 
many still worse.” 

“ Nothing can be worse. It is terrible.” 

“Tt is hard, but net se terrible. It is wicked to 
complain as you do, my daughter, and I never shall 
feel confident of better times while yeu are se rebel- 
lious im spirit. Heaven knows best, and if our lot 
were a prison we ought still to think se and to feel 
resigned.” 

“T will net complain then. I will try te be patient. 
But I shall never be like you. Perhaps some allow- 
ance will be made fer me, since I have been taught 
frem childhood to loek for so much, and now it all 
comes te this.” 

Emily spoke humbly and reverently now, and her 
mother quickly replied : 

“That seunds better, my love. Do not despair. 
Our new home is certainly not among desirable 
neighbours, but the reom can be made very neat and 
tidy, and we shall get along.” 

“T shall lose my scholars. Mrs. Proudfit said 
there were se many infectious disorders in those 
heuses that.she could not have me coming from 
them to her children.” 

“ Well, she only paid half price.”’ 

“It will be the same with the rest. 
themselves will be the first te ebject. 
them all.” 

“Well, they’ve been a great trouble and vexation 
te you, Emily, and no great profit. You can earn 
almost as much by sewing, and we'll have such plea- 
sant sociable times sitting tegether all the long aiter- 
neons and evenings.” 

“ And poor Roxy! It puts an end te her hopes.” 

“Rexy! Oh, she'll be married to some nice young 
farmer one of these days, and perhaps we'll all go 
and live with her on the farm.” 

Emily said nothing of an undeclared lever ef her 
own, of whose sentiments she was well assured, but 
whom she felt that she was giving up with every- 
thing else now. 

He was a clerk without means, theugh with fair 
prespects ; but she believed and hepéd that he would 
lese sight of her when she descended into this 
“ lewer deep ” of poverty. 

“We have two whole days yet,” said the mether. 
“Let us make the most of our pleasant heme while 
we stay.” 

“And I used to think these so dismal,” replied 
Emily, self-reproachfully. “ Now Isheuld be teo happy 
to be allewed to keep them.” 

“Se all things go by comparison,” auswered Mrs. 
Hastings. “I have heard it said that the man who 
is sentenced to be hung would esteem it quite a luxury 
to be shet.” 

The widow herself became very sad that evening, 
as indeed she often did, though she usually suppressed 
all manifestations of her dejection. She had had 
such hopes that they were te get along and to 
have dear Rexy with them; and now te find them- 
selves still on the down-hill read was melancholy 
eneugh. 

Late ia the evening Mr. Charles Lee came and intro- 
duced himself, awkwardly enough, but with a radi- 
ant, suushimy countenance and a laughing voice, 
which semehow awakened a great amount of unde- 
fined hope in the hearts of the two ladies, even before 
his errand was known. 

“My name is Lee, madam,” he said. “I came from 
Mr. Reoke’s, where I saw your daughter, and I—I 
promised her that I would call and see you.” 

“You are very kind. Howis Roxy? 
write? How does she look?” 

The anxious mother spoke quickly, and Charley, 
smiling at hor impatience, replied : 

“She is well; she did not write: and, as to her 
looks, she is so handsome that any mother might be 
proud of her.” 

“Dear child! How glad I am to hear of her. Did 
she send any message, sir?” 

“No, ma’am, but [believe she expects you to come 
or send for her within a fortnight, and that she ig to 
jive hereafter with you.” 
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“She expects this!” said the mother, looking with 
a sad and surprised air at Emily. ‘How can she, 
after what we wrote? A long and expensive jour- 
ney, too. It is very strange!” 

“To lessen your surprise then, madam, or perhaps 
to increase it, I will tell you that Miss Roxiana 
rendered me a most timely and important service, 
which I beg to assure you has made me greatly her 
debtor.” 

“Roxiana! How was this possible?” 

“No matter, she did it, and it is to requite, in part, 
in a very small part, this favour that Iam here to- 
night.” 

The widow and her daughter were listening with 
almost breathless eagerness. 

“ She, or rather her uncle, told {me of your—your 
slight temporary embarrassment a 

“Do not be afraid to speak plainly, Mr. Lee,” said 
the widow. “Our embarrassment can hardly be 
called slight or temporary, say rather our deep and 
utter poverty.” 

“Mother!” 

“No matter. I am here to help you, and thus 
discharge a portion of my debts to Miss Roxy. You 
will not object to receive at my hands what is thus 
80 justly due to you?” 

Mr. Lee took out his pocket-book as he spoke, and 
the mother replied : 

“ I know not how to answer you. It is but a dis- 
guised charity—Kindly disguised, I confess, and 
could not permanently alter our condition. We 
have given up our home, and shall remove to- 
morrow to humbler quarters. If it would not wound 
your generous feelings, sir, I must say that I prefer 
the little independence which health and industry 
enable us to earn.” 

“ Right, mother!” said the low voice of Emily. 

“But I assure you,” replied Charley, “that it is 
not a charity. I actually owe all, and far more than 
I have to offer you to-day, to your daughter. Be- 
sides, it will permanently improve your condition, for 
it will enable you to retain your present home, and 
to have your loved daughter Roxiana with you.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the mother, who had ex- 
pected but the offer of a small gratuity. 

“ T have only a hundred pounds to spare to-day, but 
as soon as your youngest daughter comes to you I 
shall send her a much larger sum, and hereafter 
probably still more, according to my own circum- 
stances.” 

“Really, sir, this is something most wonderful, 
and I dare not decline yourbounty. Nay, let me say 
that I accept it most gladly and gratefully.” 

“ Don’t call it bounty, madam,” said Charley, de- 
lighted with his success, and rapidly taking out his 
purse. “It’s debt, debt, debt. Don’t you think 
there 2re any debts but such as the law recognizes, 
and could enforce? I consider this as binding upon 
my conscience as if it could be collected of me by 
execution. Exactly! exactly!” 

He had counted out the money by this time, and 
placed it in the widow’s hands, and he then added: 

“T have no more time to spare now, but before I 
go I want to tell you that your daughter expects you 
to come or send for her.” 

“I will go immediately, or Emily shall.” 

“She is unhappy at her uncle’s, and you cannot 
take her away too soon.” 

“Nor can we get her here too soon, Mr. Lee. Oh, 
how happy you have made us. And we shall stay 
here too. Emily will not lose her scholars.” 

The tears were coming, and Mr. Lee snatched 
his hat, and, shaking hands with the ladies, hurried 
off, and left them to the undisturbed contemplation 
of their new joy. 

The next day, at noon, he was in London, draw- 
ing nigh hisown.home in a state of great excite- 
ment, which he with difficulty subdued far enough 
to admit of a placid demeanour. 

(To be continued.) 


EXTRAORDINARY ARRIVAL.—A short time since 
a valuable collection of rare animals arrived at Liver- 
pool by the steamship Cumberland. The collection 
consists of two fine elephants, male and female, 
“The Emperor,” and “ Empress of Russia,” which 
formerly were the property of the Czar of Russia, 
“The Emperor” is 13 ft. 6 in. in height, weighs ten 
tons, and is a well-proportioned animal. He is said 
to be the largest elephant ever exhibited in Eng- 
land, and from his performances appears to have been 
highly trained, having, amongst other accomplish- 
ments, a good knowledge of the German language. 
The “Empress” is ten feet in height, and weighs 
about six tons. She has a taste for music, and plays 
the whistle, horn, and German flute, dancing in any- 
thing but a clumsy manner to the tune of the latter 
instrument. These are not the only rarities which 
have been brought to England by the Cumberland. 
The collection includes two camels, one entirely 





white, stated to be the only animal of the kind in 
this country. There are also a couple of zebras, one 


& new species, being only striped round the neck and- 


feet ; a Bengal tiger, which is as docile as a kitten, 
submitting to the caresses of the visitors without 
displaying the slightest signs of ferocity ; a thorough- 
bred Barbary lion, remarkably tame; a blue-nosed 
gorilla, and a very valuable collection of monkeys, 
including seventy different species. Two crocodiles 
are in a healthy condition, and the whole of the 
stock have been transported without a single acci- 
dent. During the voyage the “ Emperor” had to 
be supported in rough weather by a temporary scaf- 
folding, but he appears to be none the worse for his 
journey. The collection was disembarked at the 
Prince’s Landing-stage and conveyed to Newington. 
They are the property of Mr. William Cross, 
naturalist, Liverpool, and Mr. Rice, naturalist, 
London, and are valued at 7,000. The arrange- 
ments have been entrusted to Mr. William Simpson, 
Liverpool. 








STATISTICS. 


Export or CoaL.—The following is a return of 
the quantity of coal exported from the port of 
Grimsby in September, 1867:—to Belgium, 1,405 
tons; to Brazil, 365 tons; to Denmark, 3,159 tons; 
to France, 4,569 tons; to the Hanseatic Towns, 
1,051 tons; to Holland, 513 tons ; to Italy, 441 tons ; 
to Norway, 1,957 tons; to Prussia, 3,533 tons; to 
Russia, 5,861 tons; to Sardinia, 321 tons; to Spain, 
354 tons; to Sweden, 794 tons; total foreign, 
24,323 tons ; corresponding period, 1866, 16,832 tons. 
Coastwise, 2,868 tons ; corresponding period, 1866, 
2,868 tons. Grand total, foreign and coastwise, 
27,191 tons; corresponding period, 1866, 19,700 tons. 
Increase, 1867, 7,491 tons. 


Wnueat Imrorts.—The largest wheat imports 
which were ever known to have taken place into the 
United Kingdom in any one year were effected in 
1862. In 1862, no less than 41,033,503 cwt. were 
received, but in 1863 the total sank to 24,364,171 
ewt.; in 1864 to 23,196,714 cwt.; and in 1865 to 
20,962,963 cwt. Last year it recovered to 23,156,329 
ewt. In the ten years preceding 1862 the wheat 
imports of each year were as follows :—1852, 
13,261,161 cwt; 1853, 21,300,197 cwt.; 1854, 
14,868,650 cwt.; 1855, 11,560,042 cwt.; 1856, 
17,648,943 cwt.; 1857, 14,897,814 cwt.; 1858 
18;380,782 cwt.; 1859, 17,337,329 cwt.; 1860, 
25,484,151 owt. ; and in 1861, 29,955,532 cwt. The 
largest imports of Russian wheat were effected in 
1866, when they attained the very considerable total 
of 8,937,199 cwt. The largest deliveries of wheat 
from Prussia were witnessed in 1862, 6,285,431 cwts. 
coming to hand from that quarter in that year. The 
maximum imports from France took place in 1859, 
when we received 4,752,245 cwt. of French wheat. 
Egyptian wheat was received to the greatest extent 
in 1862, when we obtained 3,289,156 cwt. from the 
land of the Pharaohs. British America sent us 
3,732,959 cwt. of wheatin 1862, a total in excess of 
any year’s figures either before or since. The 
United States made their largest wheat deliveries to 
Great Britain in 1862, when they sent us the vast 
quantity of 16,140,670 cwt., the total falling to 
8,704,401 cwt. in 1863, 7,895,015 cwt. in 1864, 
1,177,618 cwt. in 1865, and 635,239 cwt. in 1866. 


MovEMENT oF GOLD.—The imports of gold into 
the United Kingdom in August amounted to 
1,885,2262., as compared with 2,837,466/. in August, 
1866, and 1,079,638/. in August, 1865; and for the 
eight months ending August 31st this year to 
10,549,9912., as compared with 18,063,5077. in the 
first eight months of 1866, and 8,876,597/. in the first 
eight months of 1865. The receipts of gold from 
France to August 3lst this year were 373,346/., as 
compared with 2,403,449/. to the corresponding date 
of 1866, and 285,043/. to the corresponding date of 
1865. The imports of Australian gold in the first 
eight months of this year amounted to 3,277,6131., 
as compared with 3,952,594/. in 1866, and 1,916,676/. 
in 1865 (corresponding periods). From Mexico, 
South America (Brazil excepted), and the West 
Indies the receipts of gold to August 31st this year 
were 1,357,939/., as compared with 1,236,413/. to the 
corresponding date of 1866, and 1,869,709/. to the 
corresponding date of 1865. The imports of gold 
from the United States to August 31st this year 
were valued at 4,428,028/., as compared with 
7,824,2011. to the corresponding date of 1866, and 
3,041,6232. to the corresponding date of 1865. The 
exports of gold from the United Kingdom in August 
were valued at 611,831/, as compared with 
1,201,003/. in August, 1866, and 593,655/. in August, 
1865; and for the eight months ending August 31st 
this year at 4,539.745/. as compared with 10,988,321. 
to the corresponding date of 1866, and 4,873,867/. to 





the corresponding date of 1865. France, as usual 
took the largest share of our gold exports this year, 
a total of 3,486,910/. having gone to that empire to 
August 31st this year, as compared with 7,927,047). 
to the corresponding date of 1866, and 2,210,424]. to 
the corresponding date of 1865. . 


MUSHROOMS IN THE EAR. 


In a paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences. 
Dr. Ch. Robin described two new kinds of mushroom, 
of the Aspergillus genus, growing on the membrane 
of the tympanum. This parasitical vegetation he 
had observed in ten patients, four of whom had it in 
both ears; and in all cases it existed independenily 
of any other morbid affection. 

Each of these auricular mushrooms presents the 
the chief botanical characteristics of Aspergillus 
glaucus; but as they differ in the colour of their 
organs of fructification, Dr. Robin calls one Asper- 
gillus flavescens, and the other Aspergillus nigricans. 
They form a pseudo-membrane, covering that of the 
tympanum; so that if the former be extracted en- 
tire it will be found to have the exact shape of the 
latter. The pseudo-membrame has a felty consis- 
tency; it is white, glossy, and covered here and 
there with spores of a brownish yellow (A. flavescens) 
or black (A. nigricans). 

The most curious circumstance, however, is this, 
that the parasitical vegetation does not take place 
on the outer surface of the membrane, but on the 
inner one, that which is in contact with the tympa- 
num, so that the mushroom tends to pierce the sub- 
stance of the ear. 

Dr. Robia wished to see whether these Aspergelli 
could vegetate elsewhere than on the human body ; 
he therefore tried several kinds of fruit, and found 
that lemon and orange would answer his purpose 
best. The aspergelli took to them very easily, but 
their transfer from an animal to a vegetable soil 
caused them at once to be both changed into A. 
glaucus. The growth of these parasites in the human 
ear constitutes a very obstinate malady, for which 
Dr. Robin prescribes highly diluted solutions of hy- 
pochloride of lime or of arsenite of potash, which at 
once destroys the aspergillus cells. Phenylic and 
tannic acids do not destroy the cells, but mumify 
the pseudo-membrane in a very remarkable manner. 


a= 


Tue swallows crossed the Rhine this summer before 
the end of September, a sure sign of an early, if not 
of a severe Winter. 

Tue Marquis of Westminster has munificently pre- 
sented a public park to the city of Chester. This 
splended gift was handed over without pomp, cere- 
monial, or parade to the Chester City Council. 

A Goop Memory.—When Van Amburgh’s show 
was in Burlington, United States, parading through the 
streets, the old elephant Tippoo Saib refused to ven- 
ture on the Main Street Bridge—no persuasion could 
induce him to cross. The animal fell through this 
bridge some ten years ago while attempting to cross 
it, and he is supposed to have remembered it. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CoNTEST.—Isaac Reynolds 
and William Quillins, both without legs, and ac- 
complishing locomotion with their arms, had lately 
a one-mile race in Cincinnati for a purse of 1,000 


'dols. Reynolds weighs 105 and Quillins 120 pounds. 


The race was won by Reynolds, in eleven minutes 
fifteen seconds. A moderately large crowd witnessed 
the singular contest. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN Discovery.—The discovery is 
announced (in the library of Sir Charles Isham, at 
Lamport, in Northamptonshire) of a beautiful and 
thoroughly perfect copy of Shakespeare’s “‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim,” issued surreptitiously uader the name of 
the great poet in 1599. The only copy of this tract 
hitherto known is that preserved in the Capell col- 
lection at Cambridge, where it has for long been con- 
sidered one of the choicest rarities in the library of 
Trinity College. The new copy was bound up with 
an edition of the “ Venus and Adonis.” 

A PopuLar Error.—The ordinary idea that sixiy 
minutes make an hour will not hold good in all 
countries. At the period of thé summer solstice in 
Rome the day is fifteen hours and sixteen minutes 
in length, and each hour of the day is really seventy- 
five minutes long. The night, on the other hand, 
is actually eight hours and fifty-four minutes long, 
and each hour consists of forty-four minutes. This 
is difficult of comprehension to those only who are 
ignorant of the Italian method of computation of 
time in the convents in and about Rome, where the 
old ecclesiastical fashion survives of dividing the 
day, from dawn to dewy eve, or dark, into twelve 
equal parts, and subjecting the night, from dark to 
dawn, to the same division. This method is cum- 
bersome, blundering, varying and inconvenient 
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[ELIAS HOWE, INVENTOR OF THE SEWING-MACHINE. | 


ELIAS HOWE. 

Tur lives of inventors bear a great similarity to 
each other. The trials and struggles which they 
have to undergo in endeavouring to prove to obsti- 
nate and short-sighted tradesmen the advantages to 
be obtained from assisting them to bring their ideas 
into practice are the same in nearly every instance, 
and that of Elias Howe is no exception to the rule, 
except, perhaps, that in the end he was fortunate 
enough himself to reap a great ‘benefit from his in- 
vention. 

Born in 1819, at‘Spencer, in Massachusetts, United 
States of America, Elias Howe was the son of a 
miller and farmer of that State. At an early age 
he showed considerable taste for mechanical pur- 
suits, and in 1835 he obtained work: in a machine 
shop at Lowell, where he remained until the panic 
of 1837 threw him, with thousands of others, out 
Sf employment. Shortly afterwards, however, he 
obtained work at a shop in Cambridge, where was 
also his cousin, Nathaniel P. Banks, afterwards Go- 
Vvernor of Massachusetts and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

_From here he went to Boston, and while in that 
city he conceived the idea of a sewing-machine. At 
that time he was married and had a young family, 
and, according to his own words, it was the pain he 
felt at seeing his wife work so hard to make and 
mend clothes that first gave him that happy idea 
which was afterwards to make his fortune. Although 
employed all day at his trade. u+ spent his leisure 
ime in developing his idea and reducing it from 
theory to practice. and at lest in 1841 he completed 
_ first model, for which he had a patent granted to 

im. 


Now came his great difficulty—to bring his pa- 





tent into public use. Of course ine tailors opposed 
it in every way, as likely to injure their trade. Find- 
ing so much discouragement in his own country, he 
came to England, where he also took out a patent, 
but only to meet with a similar reception. Dis- 
heartened and literally penniless, poor Howe sold 
the English patent to a staymaker named Thomas, of 
London, for 250/., who, although he employed it suc- 
cessfully in his own business, did not do a great deal 
towards making the machine public. Mr. Howe, 
thoroughly disgusted with his ill luck, returned to 
America, and found in his absence thata wealthy com- 
pany had started for the manufacture of his machine, 
which they were selling in large numbers. This 
open and daring piracy was too much for even the 
enduring Elias Howe to bear quietly. Fortunately 
obtaining the support of some capitalists, he as- 
serted his rigl-'s, and we are happy to find obtained 
them, gaining at last the well-deserved reward of 
talent, industry, and perseverance—wealth. At first 
his yearly revenue was but small, in a short time 
however it increased to 175,000 dols. per annum, 
and it is calculated that up’to the time of the expi- 
ration of the patent he had received no less than 
2,000,000 dols. It is a somewhat strange coincidence 
that in the present year, in which the patent expired, 
the death of the inventor should also be recorded. 
He died at his residence in Brooklyn, New York, on 
October 3rd. 

In addition to his powers as an inventor, he does not 
appear to have been at all devoid of military ardour, 
for during the late civil war he assumed the uniform 
of a private soldier, refusing a commission, and 
served in the ranks. On several occasions, when the 
paymasters were unable to reach his regiment, he 
furnished the necessary funds to pay the men. 

Since Howe’s invention became known numerous 
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improvements have been made in the construction 
of his machine, and numbers of patents have been 
taken out for others. Of course the new invention 
soon became as popular in England as in the New 
World, and, notwithstanding the ominous warninys 
of steady-going, old-fashioned tailors, dressmak«rs, 
and others that the work done by these machines 
was weak and botchy, at least one half, if not more, 
of the various articles of clothing manufactured in 
this great city are chiefly done by its aid, aud the 
very persons who at first were most opposed tw its 
introduction are now the most assiduous in its praise 

Like all new inventions, it has had to encounter abuse 
on all sides ; but it has stood nobly against the igno- 
rant prejudice that opposed it, and has surmounted 
every difficulty. + mee 

Not a single article of clothing is there, excep! 
perhaps hatsand bonnets, which cannot be made by 
these machines. Even in boot-making are they 
employed, while for double stitching, hemming, 
quilting, and embroidering no hand work is anything 
equal to that done by machines. In the Exhibition 
of 1862 a very large number of sewing-machines 
were exhibited by different makers, and at the Paris 
Exhibition recently closed they formed a most impor- 
tant article of manufacture. The boot-sewing machine 
was also the invention of an American named Blake, 
and works with such astonishing rapidity that dur- 
ing the war in the United States no less than 150 
pairs of soles weré sewn on army boots in one 
day by one machine. There are now, also, a 
number of special machines, large and small, ac- 
cording to the purposes for which they are intended, 
some being used for the upper-leathers of boots, 
others for gloves, and others for embroidery. 

Sewing-machines are made chiefly in America, 
E-gland, and France, and thence are exported to 
all parts of the globe, but in England and America 
they are used perhaps more extensively than any- 
where ; some of our large city houses employ a very 
large number of girls to work machines. 

One advantage has certainly attended this inven- 
tion, it has given us an additional employment for 
women, and one which is neither difficult nor ex- 
pensive to learn, while it enables tradesmen to pro- 
duce cheap clothing without working their employés 
to that fearful extent which gave Hood the uotion 
of his celebrated “ Song of the Shirt.” 








SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


——__ @_——_— 
CHAPTER LXIll. 


Rosa continued : 

“Forgive me, but my heart is very sore. Youcan 
scarcely understand my feelings, father. Ah! it isa 
humiliating and wretched thought that I can never 

bestow upon you that precious title except when we 
are alone—that I must stifle the natural feelings of 
my heart because a jealous eye is ever watching us. 
How long do you think we can live in so painful and 
unnatural a position towards each other ?” 

“If [had not betrayed myself, we could have done 
so easily enough,” hesadly replied. ‘“ I had arranged 
it allin my own mind. After Opal’s marriage you 
would have fallen naturally into her place. I could 
have found a lover worthy of you, and I should have 
found means to provide such a dower for you as 
would have been suitable to your actual position 
But now all is changed, and I see plainly that it is 
for you to dictate what your future course shall be. 
State your wishes, and so far as I can I will carry 
them out.” 

“T have but one wish on earth,” she impetuously 
exclaimed, “and you will think me mad when I ex- 
press it; but I will do it regardless of consequences. 
I was the first choice of Mr. Godfrey Fenton’s heart ; 
he loved me—I am sure he did; and I—oh, I loved 
him to that degree that I shall perish at your feet if 
you persist in making Opal his wife! She cares 
nothing for him—you know that as well as I do; andhe 
is marrying her only for the fortune that will be hers. 
Make me rich enough to become his bride ; break off 
the match that is in progress, and bring him back to 
his first allegiance. This is what I ask you to do— 
what must be done if you would save both your chil- 
dren from utter misery.” 

Mr. Hastings listened to this wild demand with a 
helpless feeling of bewilderment. He presently fal- 
tered: 

“ But that is impossible, Rosa. I have no power 
to do what youask. Mr. Fenton would never con- 
sent to such an exchange, and—and the fortune I 
hope to endow you with must be saved from my 
own allowance from my wife. She is very liberal, 
and the control I have over her large income will en- 
able me in a few years to speculate and increase the 
small sum I can at present command. Besides, 
Mrs. Markland would neverconsent to it. Her heart 





is fixed on the union of her son with Opal.” 
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s her consent signify?” she defiantly 





‘It signifies so much that I dare not provoke her 
by proposing so wild a scheme as this. For years she 
n the history of my connexion with your 
mother. yusin of hers gave her all the details, and 
Mrs. Markland has held them in terrorem over me, 
threatening to reveal the whole story te my wife if I 
refused my consent to the union of her son with 





What if she had told Mrs. Hastings?” 

“Tcan easily answer that. A separation would 
have ensued, for Mrs. Hastings is almost insane on 
one subject. If she suspected that she was not my 
first love, that I had lived with another woman claim- 
ing her as my wife before I met her, she would leave 
me. Thatis why I submitted—why I have permitted 
this marriage to be hurried on before Opal is really 
old enough te become a bride. My dear Rosa, recall 
your heart from the betrothed of your sister ; forget 
the mad dream that has bewildered you, and trust 
your future to me. It shall be bright; I promise you 
it shall.” . 

Rosa burst into an hysterical passion of tears, and, 
with sobs of amguish, cried out: 

“T cannot—I cannot! I love him—TI love him, and 
he knows it. I have told him so since I have 
been here. That evening on the lake I spoke such 
words to Mr. Godffey as he will never forget while 
life lasts. Send me away from here. I cannot live 
and see him give himself to another! Let me go, I 
care not whither, so I escape seeing him bestow his 
hand upen my rival. I cannot answer for myself. I 
might de something dreadful to Opal, and she has 
been good to me since I eame here.” 

In extreme perturbation Mr. Hastings reflected a 
few moments, and then sadly said : 

“It will be best, perhaps. Since it is your wish, 
I will send you back, and your allowance shall be 
liberal enough to enable you to live as my daughter 
should. Mrs. Somers will consent to receive yeu, I am 
sure ; or, if you preferit, you can return to Mrs. Lyme, 
and remain with her as a boarder. My care must still 
be over you, Rosa, wherever you may go.” 

“Yes, you must previde for me suitably, I under- 
stand that. Oh, father, is it impessible to g' “6 me 
back my love—my life? Opal’s heart is not in this 
marriage ; she will rejoice if it be broken off.” 

“]t will not be breken off, Rosa. It is too late *or 





that. Make up your mind to what is inevitable, | 
| came here to appeal to you. She will suffer dread 


for a few more weeks will find your sister Mr. Fen- 
ton’s wife. If it were possible to arrest the hand of 


fate, I would de so for your sake, but I cannot. You 
must submit to be guided by me, and I will do the 
best I can for your happiness and welfare.” 


The excitement of the interview had exhansted 
Rosa's strength, and shesank back half fainting. Her 
father brouzht water from the sideboard in the hall, 


and bathe. »er ’ands and face; but he did not sum- 
mona servant to her assistance, lest the story of their 
long interview should be repeated to his jealeus wife. 

Finally, lifting her in his strong *:.us, be carried 


her to her room and placed her on the bed. Kissing 
her tenderly, he left her to such repose as she could 
find after the stormy emotions that had lately filled 
her heart, and returned to pace the library and 


think almost with madness of that one act in his 
early life which clouded his days and filled his heart 
with remorse, fer, weak as he was, Mr. Hastings 


was uot altegether a bad man. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
WHILE Rosa lay almost in the agonies of death a 


telegram from Newport reached Mr. Godfrey Fenton, 
which made him feel fora season asif he would do what 
Job's comforters tempted him to in vain—“ curse 
he aven al d ale rd 


» paper only bore these words: 
on’s will is found, and is in the posses- 
sion of Miss Lopez.” 

After all, Inez would regain her inheritance, and 


he was bound teanether! But for the opportune ill- 
ness of Rosa Gerden le would, by this time, have been 
the husbandef Opal. Was his honeur toe deeply 
pledged to his latest love to enable him to break 
threugh such impediments as he had himself created 
to perfect freedem ef action ? 


In Mr. Fenton’s pursuit of his rival the passion he felt 
for Inez had lest much of its ardour, but in the first 


moment of learning that she would regaim her fortune 
he felt that Inez was the true choice of his heart, 
that the emotions Opal elicited were born of vanity 
and a des of success with so lovely and so reticent 
@ creature as he had found her to be. 

In the rebound of his feelings all his old love for 
Inez revived in full force; and when a letter came 
from her, informing him of the death of her father and 
the certainty that the estate would soon pass into her 





possession, Mr. Fenton prepared himself for a fina] 
contest with his mother. 

He had not much hope of success: but he had re- 
solved to make a last effort to ciseathral i'mself, if 
possible, from the bondage in which Mrs. Markland 
held him. After Dora and Jennie had set out for 
school the next morning he sought his mother in her 
usual sitting-room and abruptly said: 

“T have something to show you, mother, which is 
of deep interest to me. Here isa letter from Miss 
Lopez informing me that she has recovered her im 
heritance. I wish you to read it, for I think you will 
ba touched by her artless expression of confideneein 
me—of affection for one who has proved himself so 
unworthy to have won her love as I am.” ~y 

Mrs. Markland coldly put aside-the-offéred letter 
and icily said: 

“JT canonly feel surprised to hearthat Miss Lopez 
has written to you at ali. If she lad@ethe true pride 
that a lady should possess, ste would never seek 
to entera family which she must be aware has al- 
ready repudiated her alliance. Therecovery of her 
fortune can make no difference to you; for you are in 
honeur bound to fulfil your pledge to Opal.” 

“But, mother, I love Inez far the best; and Opal 
will not. break her heart over my desertion, as-I am 
afraid the other will. Besides; Inem will havegreat 
wealth entirely at her own disposal. If I gain that 
by my marriage, you need notvare particularly which 
one is the bride elect.” 

“ But I do care very much: It is-myrmost ardent 
desire to claim Opal Hastings as daughter, and I 
refuse to see Miss Lopez as cath 5 if I 
thought you would be so false, so dishonéured, asto 
break the tie you have formed for yourself, amd’ thiat,. 
too, on the very eve of your marriage, I weuld never 
speak to you again; I would me léager acknowledge 
youasmyson. Have yowno lévefor Opal that 
can speak so coolly of givingyherup? Think of all 
her beauty and sweetness—how tendor her heart is, 
how gentle her disposition. She will make a medel 
wife. The other would mever be the yielding and 
submissive one that-you will require. With your im- 
perious temper, I amp quite sure you will find more 
happiness with Opal than with her rival.” 

Divided as his féeelings»were, Mr. Fenton listened 
to these arguments moré‘calmly than his mother 
had hoped. He listhesslyenid : 

“ Perhaps you are right, madam, 4nd—and—to tell 
you the truth, I hardly kwew which one I prefer. I 
was thinking more of Ines than of myseHf when I 





fully when she becomes awars*of my ‘inconstancy: I 
really think that it will be better for all concerned 
for me to gst out of this entanglement-with the Has- 
tings family, and give my hand to her who has the 
best right to it. I am bound in honeur to both these 
girls; one adores me—the other accepts me because 
it is the will of others that she shall do so. I feel 
sure that Opal will gladly release me if I make an 
appeal to her, and I will do so if yeu will consent.” 

Mrs. Markland was quick to remark the difference 
in his manner of pleading new from that he had used 
but a few weeks before when he had entreated her 
to receive Inez as Mis wife. She had little faith in 
the depth or endurance of such love as Mr. Fenton 
had to give, and ske was only more firmly deter- 
mined that the bride she had chosen for him should 
be forced on his acceptance. She coldly replied: 

“With my censent no such appeal shall be made 
to your betrothed. Of course she would reply by re- 
leasing you, for no other course would be possible to 
a refined and sensitive girl like Opal. Youhaveardently 
pursued her, for I have watched you threugh your 
wooing, and, after professing such earnest love as you 
have effered her, with what face can you turn round 
and tell herthat it was all deception? No, Godfrey; 
it is too late to recede now, and I feel assured that 
your heart is in the marriage that has been arranged 
fer you, although you would persuade me that you 
still waver between the two you admire. Write to 
Miss Lepez and tell her the plain truth, or I shall do 
it fos you.” 

“Mother,” said Mr. Fenton, very gravely, ‘“ some- 
thing tells mo that I had better take the other course, 
that it will be safer for me to do so.” 

“Safer? Do you think the jealousy of that 
Spanish girl will lead her to strike you tothe heart ? 
Absurd, my dear Godfrey! do not obscure your usual 
clear judgment with such ridiculous apprehensions.” 

“T scarcely know what I apprehend—certainly no 
personal injury from Inez, for she is incapable of in- 
flicting it on anyone; but 1 cannot put aside a pre- 
sentiment that something dreadful will follow my 
att Opal—I am haunted by it as by a shadow 
of evil.” 

Mrs. Markland scoffingly asked : 

“How long is it since this prophetic spirit de- 
scended upon you? and why should it foreshadow evil? 
In your position I should have only the most brilliant 
anticipations. You are betrothed to the most charm- 


ing of girls; you will have a liberal income secuye; 
to you, with the certainty of possessing great wea] 
at some future day; yet you talk in this lugubriou,s 
strain about presentiments. Do not give me cayss 
to blush for your imbecility and vacillation, G 
frey.” 

Mr. Fenton yielded to his mother’s influence, as 
always did, and, with a sigh, said: 

“You refuse then to read what Inez says? 
letter might touch you, for it deeply moved me.” 

“ Give it to me!” 

And Mrs. Markland heldout har hand. Withasuj 
den bound of hepe, Mr. Fenton placed before her 1\, 
lines Inez had soconfidingly written ; but, in placo 
of r them, his mother dropped the lette; 
‘into the andy as it flashed into a blaze, sho 
decisively said? 

“T will notremd@bit,mor shall youdoso again. Wha: 
good could i¢ do, whem your destiny is positively 
settled? Tiieefitstrar@our of your fancy for that 
girl has passed away, and I will not permit you to 
sacrifice Opal to her: Leave to me the settlement 
of this difficulty, I will write to Miss Lopez at 
once and put amend to-@meh delusions as she may 
cherish.” 

“T entreat that you will not do that, mother. [f 
I must give Imes uwpy I will write to her myself and, 
as gently as I’ ¢emy. inform her of what is about to 
happen here. [ could. have been very happy with 
her [ know, but I’canmot estrange you for ever from 
me by disappeintimg you im the hope you havo so 
long cherisheds After all, may, @§ you say, 
suit me best asa wife—she not be apt to be 
jeelous when I indtlgein my besetting sin of flirting 
with I meet.” 


every 

Thus, coolly amd selfishly, wae # question settler 
which involved) not only the happiness of two 
human beingsy but’ which far more deeply cqncerned 
himself, if My Pentem had only known it; Lu: 
the dark curtaim that conceals: futurity allowed no 
glimpse of the risk ho was incurring to penciraio 


its folds, unless his vague oe of evil 
were sent as-a warning from the spirit-land. 

regard the destruction 
of thedétier—thesight of Inez’s writing no longer 
thrilled his» soul with passionate joy as it once had 
dontyand> the scenes in whieh they had acted to- 
gether seomed faded and dim beside the new excite- 
ment'he had found im trying to win some proof of 
leve from the shy and reserved Opal. 

The one of wiiose affection he was assured sank 
ito insignificance beside the fair rival who, as yet, 
hiad given him no cause to believe that he had made 
himself master of her heart. The advantages of 
either were so equally balanced that Mr 
Penton could afford to cheese between them; and 
he decided to keep on good terms with his mother 
and give the world in which he lived no opportunity 
to gossip abeut his ill-treatment of Miss Hastings 

Inez was far away—he could settle the whole 
difficulty without meeting her face to face, and very 
few near him weuld be aware that such an entangle- 
ment had ever existed. So the assurance Mrs 
Markland so eagerly desired to gain was given, aud 
he promised te write the truth at once. 

But Mr. Fenton deferred this dreaded task from 
day to day—loth to strike the last blew to her trusting 
heart sill it became abselutely necessary to do so. 

The time in which Resa lay struggling back to life 
was passed by him in a state of painful uncertainty 
as to whether it would be best to write at all, or 
suffer Inez to infer hie inconstancy from his silence. 

A severe sheck was givea him by the arrival of 
another letter from her, in which she informed him 
that she was on the eve of setting out for his resi- 
dence in compliance with the dying command of her 
father. 

What was now to be done? Inez was already on 
her way; she might arrive any day, and after his 
first perturbation subsided Mr. Fenton hurried to his 
mother, and-advised with her as to what should be 
done. With indignant surprise, Mrs. Markland Jis- 
tened te what he had to tell, and exclaimed: 

“T never heard of anything so indolicate in my 
life. The girl has actually followed you, think- 
ing that she would leave you no alternative but to 
marry her. If I had before been willing that she 
should become your wife, this step would havo dis- 
gusted me to that degree that I should have with- 
drawn my consent. I shallcertainly give her to uu- 
derstand what my opinien of such conduct is.” 

“You will have no occasion to come im contac’ 
with her at all, mother; and—and EI really do not 
think that you should judge Inez so harshly. She is 
but a young girl, quite ignorant of life, and her father's 
dying wish had all the sacredness of a command to 
her. I only wish that I could meet her as my heart 
prompts, and marry her as soon as possible. In spite 

of all that you say about honour, I feel that lam 
bound to her by-that more than to Opal.” 











“Gedfrey, it is enough to provoke a saint to wit- 
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ness the fluctuation of your feelings. Yesterday you 
were jeelous of Mr. Denham because he called at 
Silvermere and Opal chan~ed colour when he came 
jn, and to-day you are ready to give her up to him 
and go back to your old love. It is shameful for 
any wan to vagillate so. Your choice has been made, 
and you must abide by it.” 

The mention of Mr. Denham’s name produced the 
effect Mrs. Markland had intended. Mr. Fenton dis- 
liked him, and he felt certain that in taking Opal from 
him he had repaid all the early heart-burnings that 
had arisen between them. 

In their boyish contests Mr. Denham‘had nearly 
always come off conqueror; but in this one most 
vital to his happiness Mr. Fenton had proved the 
victor, and he would not resign that which he knew 
was so dearly prized, so ardently coveted, by his 
rival. So he moodily said: 

“Tam quite satisfied with my last choice, madam ; 
but I have come to you to consult as to what is to be 
done with reference to Miss Lopez. I cannot see 
her—I dare not; but someone must meet her on 
her arrival, and inform her of the state of affairs 
here.” 

“] will go myself, if that be all; and I think that 
I shall give this imprudent young lady some advice 
that will Be useful to her.” 

Mr. Fenton shrank from this proposal. The blow 
would be severe enough, let it fall as lightly as it 
might ; and his mother was the last one he weuld 
have been willing to allow the privilege of dealing 
it. He hastily replied: 

“That would never do, mother. With my con- 
sent, you and Inez shall not meet at all. ‘There is 
no need that you should trouble yourself about her. 
Anna knows her very well, and they like each 
other. I will ask her to meet Inez, and take her to 
her house to explain to her there all that is neces- 
sary to be told.” 

“Very well. Iam not anxious to take this awk- 
ward affair on myself if it can be avoided. Anna 
will do anything to serve you, though she cares 
very little ferme. You may ask her to stand yeur 
friend, and Guy may consgle himself for the loss of 
Opal and her thousands by making love to your 
former divinity.” 

Mr. Fenton was now really angry, and, with flash- 
ing eyes, he said: 

“She will never listen to him. False as I have 
proved myself, Inez will never give her hand to any 
other man.” 

“Then she is different from all other women,” 
sneered his mother. ™* ion’t play the part of the 
dog in the manger, Godfrey: You cannot marry 
both these girls, and if Guy can secure so great an 
heiress as you assert Miss Lopez to be, it will be a 
good thing for him.” 

“Perhaps it will, madam,” replied Mr. Fenton, 
more calmly. “I will go over to Ashwood this 
morning and place my dilemma before Anna. She 
has been very cool to me of late, but I do not think 
she will refuse me this favour, for the sake of inez 
herself.” 

He rang the bell, ordered his horse to be brought 
around, and was soon speeding away on his errand. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


Mrs. LANGLEY’s house was but two mites distant. 
It was a pretty Norman French cottage, situated 
amid highly cultivated grounds, amd Mr. Fenton 
found the mistress ef the place in hat and shawl. 

Mrs. Langley greeted him with some surprise. 

_“ This is the first call you have honoured me with 
since your return, Gedfrey, and I am curious to learn 
What has brought you to see me at last.” 

Mr. Fenton dismeunted, threw the bridle of his 
horse to one of the boys, and walked towards the 
house with her as he replied : 

“I come to you as a petitioner, Anna. But you 
sheuld not reproach me for not calling upon you, alter 
the hard words you spoke to me the day we met at 
Bilvermere. I scarcely thought I should be wel- 
come.” 

“ You know better than that. When I have said 
my say I den’t bear malice; and I have beon se used 
to excuse your shortcomings that, after my wrath 
was spent, 1 was almest serry that I had said so 
much. I cannot blame yeu very severely for being 
attracted by Opal when there are so many reasons 
why you should be anxieus to marry her. I was 
only unhappy about my brother, for you know how 
long he has loved her.” 

“It is unfertunate that Guy should have done so, 
but I am mot responsible for that. He had the field 
open to himself when I was away, but I found Opal’s 
heart open to. the impression 1 have endeavoured 
to make upon it. Our union is settled beyond a doubt, 
end I have come to you in the greatest perplexity 
“8 to what is to be done to warn Inez of the event 
that is so soon to take place.” 








“Inez? Is it possible that you have not broken 
with her before this? Do you come here and ask me 
to wits and inform her of your approaching mar- 
riage ?” 

“Ah! if a letter only were the question I could 
easily dispatch that myself. 
way here now; she may be here in a few more 
days, and I wish you to meet her there; bring her 
home with you, and, as tenderly as possible, tell her 
that all is at an end between us.” 

Mrs. Langley looked very much displeased. 
frigidly replied: 

“Tt is asking a great deal of me; it is hardly fair 
for you to put on me this painful revelation. I was 
much interested in Miss Lopez, and under different 
circumstances I should be most happy to receive her 
as my guest; butif she is to come to me half broken- 
hearted by your desertion, I had rather suffer the 
task of consoling her to devolve on some other per- 
son.’ 

“You will not refuse me this important favour, 
Anna?” he earnestly entreated. “ I know it is asking 
a great deal, but if you have any sympathy for this 
poor girl I beg that you will show it now. She will 
need a friend to counsel and protect her, that the 
world may be led to believe that she came to visit you. 
What her father was thinking of when hé com- 
manded her to come hither alone I cannot imagine.” 

“Itis a stramge thing for her to do; but why does 
not Mr. Lopez accompany her himself?” 

“ Why? Oh, I forgot that you know nothing of the 
late occurrences in her home. Her father is dead, 
the will has been found, and Inez is a great heiress 
after all.” 

Mrs. Langley listened with eager interest, and she 
quickly exvlaimed : 

“Ts it possible that the last is true, and yet you 
linger near Opal? I begin to believe that she has 
really bewitched you, in spite of your devotion to her 
rival last summer.” 

Mr. Fenton gravely replied : 

“Why should you doubt that I have discovered 
what is best for my own happiness? I told you 
my marriage with Opal is settled, and I am quite 
satisfied with the arrangement. I ask you, as my 
best and earliest friend, to. aid me in the painful 
dilemma in which I find myself placed. Inez expects 
me to meet her, but you must see that it is quite out 
of the question for me todeoso. Dear Anna, | en- 
treat by our old friendship that you will go and 
await her arrival at the hotel. You can tell her 
there, or bring her here, as you may think best; of 
course I cannot dictate to you what guests you shall 
receive, but I think I have some claim on you for the 
service I ask.” 

Mrs. Langley sighed, and, regarding him steadily, 
said: 

“*Men are inconstant ever,’ but I did think that 
you were in earnest with this poor girl. Are you 
sure, Godfrey, that Opal has won all your heart frem 
Inez? It may not be too late to extricate you from 
your embarrassing position as the betrothed ef two 
girls by giving a hint of the state of affairs to the 
ene that is least interested in you. I believe that 
Opal would be glad to have freedom of action re- 
stered to her.” 

Mr. Fenten flushed, and half angrily said: 

“IT do not know why you should fancy that; but I 
am not going to release her. I requested you to be- 
come the medium of conveying to Miss Lopez my 
resignation of all pretensions to her hand, and you 
reply by hinting that the one I prefer to her will be 
glad to escape the necessity of marrying me. If it 
be so we are playing at a game of cross-purposes in- 
deed.” 

“You have said it precisely, Godfrey. I cannot 
read your heart, nor fully understand hers, but I 
have the conviction in my own mind that neither 
you nor Opal are doing that which will secure your 
future happiness. I have not seen much of her of 
late, but when we have been together, her restless- 
ness and assumed spirits showed me that she is nei 
as happy as she should be in the prospect of the ap- 
proaching change in her destiny.” 

Mr. Fent/n was silent afew moments, and then 
abruptly said: 

“Itis too late to make any change init now, at 
any rate. Have you decided what you will do with 
reference to my request?” 

“Yes; but you need not feel grateful for my com- 
pliance. If I go to Inez, it will be fer her own sake, 
that I may soften the blow that is about to fall on 
her. Poor girl! I pity her with my whole heart. 
But for you, Gedfrey, fickle and reckless as you have 
shown yourself, I have no feeling of compassion. If 
you had manfuily stood to your pledge to Inez, in 
spite of the uncertaiaty of her fortune, you would 
now have been blessed with a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, who would have bestowed on you.as 
much as you can gain by a union Opal. Do not 
deny the existence of interested motives to me, God- 
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feet. You may like her in a feeble sort of way, 
you leved the other—I know that you did!” 


Mr. Fenton coldly and a little haughtily replied 

“Yes, I loved her—it is well that you ke in th 
past tense, for men like me do not long care for that 
which they have only to reach forth the hand to take 
Had Inez been less devoted perhaps I should hay 
proved more constant.” 

Mrs. Langley indignantly replied : 

“ Thatis enough, Mr. Fenton. All your egotis 
is clear to me now. I will meet Miss Lopez an 
bring her here, and it will not be my fanlt if she d 
not soon rejoice in the escape she has had fro 
uniting her fate with that of a man who can speak 
as you have just done. I could not once have bi 
lieved such a thing of you, Godfrey.’ 

“ Perhaps not; but 1 am notas good 4s a man ax 
I was when a boy, Anna. [am sorry tue! you will 
quarrel with mp for what I cannot help; wut I can 
forgive your hard words in consideration «/ thé 
service you have promised torender me. Since 
is settled I will leave you to nurse your wrath alouc, 
as I have another engagement this morning.” 

“Will you not come in? We arejustat the doo 
and you may at least sit down for a few minutes.” 

“No, thank you. We have said all that is neces- 
sary, and I must go en my way. Good morning.” 

“ But pray stop long enough to tell me how Miss 
Gordon is. She has been extremely ill, I hear.” 

“ Yes—they thought she would die for severa 
days ; but she is recovering rapidly now.” 

“So much the worse for you. Are you not afraid 
of her?” 

“ Afraid? why, pray? Miss Gordon is nothing 
more to me than any other acquaintance.” 

“But you are much more to her, as you we!! 
know. She is as deep as the sea, and like it too in 
another respect, for she is capable of wrecking any 
strange craft that floats in hér way bearing a flag 
hostile to her own interests. Are you not certain 
that Rosa Gordon loves you yet?” 

The change in Mr. Fenton’s face was so marked 
that it could not escape the penetrating eyes fixed 
upon him. He reluctantly asked: 

“What reason have you for imagining such a 
thing? Rosais aware of my approaching marriage, 
and she has shown no symptom of jealousy.” 

“Are you quite sincere in that assertion, Mr 
Godfrey? What passed between you that day upo: 
the lake, pray? and what sudden access of passior 
induced the young lady to throw herself into the 
water? Ido not believe that she fell in accident 
ally.” 

“It is the truth nevertheless. The boat is very 
unsteady, and she imprudently arose as I was 
about to jump ashore ; that was all, I declare to you 
Rosa could not hope to drown herself with a strong 
swimmer to bring her out of the water ; atid ever 
if she had been in a passion with me, she has to 
much sense to cool her anger in that way.” 

“Tt was an unlucky plunge for her, since it nearly 
proved her death. But I have anidea that it would 
have been better for you if you had let her drew: 
herself—better for Mr. Hastings’s family if Dr. Wise 
man had permitted her to die.” 

“Tt was not his fault that she did not, for he gav 
her up and declared that no human skill could save 
her. Mr. Hastings watched beside her that night 
himself, and breught her back to life. He seems to 
be deeply interested in her.” 

“T wender that his wife endures it, jealous as every- 
one knows her to be. I only hope that Mrs. Has 
tings will carry things with a high hand, and send 
the girl away before the wedding. I am real! y 
afraid for her to be there at that time.” 

“think your apprehensions have no real foun 
dation ; but I must positively bid you good morning 

(To be continued.) 











Tue Lonpon Trarric Act.—As this new law 
which came into operation on ge 1st November 
makes special regulations as to the passage of mi 
terials and implements of engineers and builders 
through London, we extract that part of the e 
ment. It will be observed that special limits : 
alluded to, and many explain that the general limits 
mean that partof the metrepolis enclosed in a circle 
of which the centre is Charing Cross, and the radii 
are four miles in a straight line frem Charing Cros 
The special limits are such streets or porti 
streets advertized, with the consent of the Secre «ry 
of State,as may be declared to be special uni he 
provisions of the Act. With these provisoes |. new 
Traffic Act limits that no person shall, witi.in the 
said limits of the Act, and between the hours of ten 
in the morning and seven in the evening, except with 
the permission of the commissioner of police—1 
Drive or conduct along any street wy cart, carriagé 
er other vehicle laden with ti r, metal, or any 
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other article which exceeds in length 35 ft., or which 
protrudes more than 8 ft. 6 in. behind the vehicle or 
more than 1 ft. from ‘the sides of the vehicle; 2. 
Carry in any way along any street any ladder, scaf- 
fold pole, or other article which exceeds 35 ft. in 
length or 8 ft. 6 in. in breath; 3. Drive or conduct 
along any street any cart, wagon, or other vehicle 
used for conveying goods or merchandize, and drawn 
by more than four horses Any person acting 
in contravention of this section shall foreach offence 
be liable to a penalty uot exceeding forty shillings. 
No penalty shall be imposed on or costs awarded 
against any person for acting in contravention of this 
section if such person prove to the satisfaction of the 
magistrate having power to impose the penalty that 
the act alleged to be in contravention of this sec- 
tion was done on the occasion of a fire or other sud- 
den emergency with a view to prevent accident, or 
to save life or pr.perty. Any bye-law, rule, order, or 
regulation male or to be made within the city of 
London ani the liberties thereof that is inconsistent 
@ith this section shall be void 





ISOLA 





CHAPTER ! 

Wits the lightness and grace of a bird on the 
wing, @ gondola cleft the limpid waters of the 
Giudecca, and, darting swiftly through hundreds of 
the same beautiful craft, gliding to the music of the 
gondoliers, swept up to the stairs of the Piazza 
San Marc; and, two gentlemen debarking from it, 
mingled with the motley throng which crowded the 
marble pavement of the square. 

Threading their way through the gay multitude, 
they passed on to the church of San Mare. 

They entered beneath the porch over which stand 
the four famed horses of Lysippus—once the pride of 
Constantinople, seeming as if curbed by some in- 
visible power to restrain their fiery leap upon the 
rich pavement below—and ascended to the tower, 
from which they might command a view of the 
magnificent scene. 

It was the sunset hour. Sunset in Venice, of which 
poets have sung, and painters, with pencils dipped, 
as it were, in the gorgeous beauty of the clouds, 
have attempted to portray 

The long sweep of the canals, and the broad 
lagunes, beat by their thousand oars, brokein golden 
dlakes under the rich glow of sunset. 

The “ deep-dyed Brenta,”’ with its walled palaces, 
the green trees of the Lido, and the wide Adriatic 
beyond, on which the white sails of countless gal- 
leys, like sea-gulls, dipped to the gentle breeze, the 
cloud-like shore of Italy afar, the Alpine mountains, 
a glorious base worthy the glorious heavens which 
they seemed to uplift, and then, below them, Venice 
herself, with her splendid palaces and towers, her 
glittering spires, and the graceful arch of her bricges, 
like chains of gold, liaking these islands of the sea 
into one magnificent ggm—all combined to render 
the scene too lovely for expression, and the two 
strangers—English—for somo time stood speechless 
with its glorious beauty 

“Was there ever a scene more beautiful than 
this?” at length one of them exclaimed ; “ and yet 
it is impossible to view it, fair as it is, without a 
feeling of melancholy ; for too surely has decay ias- 
tened upon this magnificent city, ‘throned upon her 
hundred isles.’ Her palaces, her churches, her su- 
perb towers and turrets are gradually crumbling into 
ruin, and, ere many years, malaria, with its poison 
drawn from her slimy canals and lagunes, will drive 
hence her inhabitants!” 

“ But 

“ With the Rialto, Shylock, and the Moore, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 

The keystones ofthe arch! Though all were o'er, 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore!” 
replied his companion ;“ the memory of her Doges, her 
grave senators, richly freighted argosies, oblivion 
may bury with the crumbling ruins around us, yet 
the genius. of Shakespeare and Otway has rendered 
Venice imperishable. So long as the world exists 
Shylock and the Moor will here hold sway.” 

“Look yonder, Mr. Irving,” continued the first 
epeaker; “see what a glow rests on yonder 
Alps, which, even as we gaze, fades in beauty! 
So many pleasant memories crowd around this 
e: -hanted spot that we might linger hero for hours, 
aii still wish to look again. But we must not for- 
ge: that we have promised to accompany Mary to 
the opera.” 

“True; and yet / would gladly tarry here and 
view this beautiful scene in the chastened moon- 
light. But Iam ready; we shall soon reach our 
hotel.” 

So saying, the two gentlemen left the campanile, 
and, descending the flights of marble stairs, stood 
upon the rich mosaic pavement, which seemed but 


a reflection of the brilliant roof above, for on both 
the fadeless hues of lapis lazuli, agate, and jasper, 
united the pictures of glittering mosaic. 

Lost in contemplation, they proceeded through 
the aisles, so splendidly paved and canopied, adorned 
on either side with columns of porphyry, and 
were about to emerge once more upon the open 
square, when the attention of Mr. Charles Irving was 
arrested by the figure of an old man leaning agaiast 
one ef the pillars. 

Although his cap held out before him deno*ed him 
to be a mendicant, yet there was an air of dignity 
about him which seemed to bélie his vocation. Not 
Coriolanus, on the hearthstone of his enemy, wore a 
more noble look, as, with his cloak half falling from 
his shoulders, yet held in graceful folds over one 
arm, his silver locks, his furrowed brow, and his long 
white beard resting on his breast, he thus solicited 
charity. 

Mr. Irving dropped a small coin into his cap, and 
passed on in silence. 

By this time the square of San Mare was thronged 
with Venetians, Austrian soldiers, Turks, and Alba- 
nians, promenading the spacious area, or gathered 
about the brilliantly decorated cafés; while from the 
gondolas, which swept to the piazza to debark or 
receive thir froights of beauty and pleasure, the 
song of the gondolier mingled with the notes of the 
guitar. 

“ Winthrop, did you observe that old man who just 
now demanded our charity?” said Mr. Irving. 

“TI did not. Beggars are so common here that 
the eyes of Argus would fail to detect them all,” was 
the reply. 

“ This was no common beggar I am convinced. I 
know not why itis, but I cannot dismiss him from 
my thoughts. I fear I did wrong not to have spoken 
to him, or at least I should not have insulted his 
pride by the miserable dole of a ducatoon !” 

“ He was, perhaps, ‘ some lordly patrician begging 
his bitter bread!” said Mr. Winthrop. 

“I fear so,” replied Mr. Irving. “Ah, who can 
tell the struggle of that old man’s heart ; the suffer- 
ings, mental and physical, he has endured, ere 
yielding to this galling necessity! Among these 
lofty palaces, where once, perhaps, his ancestors 
proudly ruled, he, their descendant, born to com- 
mand, now stalks a beggar and an alien beneath 
their crumbling arches. I tell you, Winthrop, that 
Darius, chained to his victor’s car, suifered no greater 
humiliation than the pride of a highborn, noble spirit 
thus subdued by poverty! I must once more seek 
the old man, and repair my error.” 

“Not to-night, Irving. See, here is our gondola ; 
come, or we shall be late.” 

“Push off—don’t wait for me ; I will join you in 
half an hour, or meet you at the opera,” he an- 
swered. 

“No, Charles, if you are determined to goI will 
go with you. I have no idea of trusting you alone 
to the chance of a stiletto in your breast,” said 
Mr. Winthrop. 

‘ Nonsense, Winthrop ; go home to Mary, who, 
I daresay, from our long absence, has been imagin- 
ing us for the last half-hour victims to some 
‘Bandit of Venice.’ I will soon be with you.” 

The suggestion that by longer delay he might 
cause undue anxiety to his young wife decided at 
once the argument. Mr. Winthrop sprang into the 
gondola, and, waving his hand to his friend, was 
borne swiftly over the thronged waters in the direc- 
tion of the hotel. 





CHAPTER Il. 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Irving rapidly retraced his steps, 
and once more entered the church, whose vastness 
had now become more dim and solemn in the even- 
ing shadows which were gathering up her splen- 
dours in their stealthy arms. And there stood the 
old man still—his noble head bowed upon his breast, 
and his attitude one of deep mental misery. 
Although so urgent to relieve, yet Mr. Irving 
hesitated in what manner to make his presence and 
intent known to the object of his kindness: and the 
longer he paused still more difficult it seemed. 

“He surely will not remain here much longer; I 
will observe his movements, and, perhaps, a more 
favourable opportunity may offer to address him.” 
And, with this conclusion, Mr. Irving retired a few 
steps, and, gliding behind a column, where he was 
himself unseen, still continued to watch the old 
man. 

The church was now nearly deserted ; a few per- 
sons only were strolling listlessly up and down the 
long aisles, and here and there a solitary worshipper 
was seen upon his knees, or prostrate upon his face 
before the image of some saint. 

Not many moments had Mr. Irving thus con- 
cealed himself when the graceful figure of a young 
girl, like a shadow, noiselessly flitted by him, ard 








glided to the spot where the old man stood, hie,.). 
less of all that was passing. around him. Ste! 
vie arm around his neck, in low tones she sce, vd 
to speak words of tender affection. 

The old man raised his head, a faint smile foy ,,, 
instant broke through the cloud of despair which \-,, 
settled on his brow; he looked at the young gir 
sadly, but fondly, and then, without speakin-. |,,, 
motioned her to leave him, and sank again into t),.. 
same despending attitude from which her presen. . 
had momentarily aroused him. 

“Come home, dear father. You have left me 
long time. I have been so weary without you ; com, 
father,” said the young girl, in the soft, music. 
Venetian tongue. 

“Home, Isola? We have no home,” was the bitter 
reply. 

“Lean on me, father. The twilight deepens, ani 
the cool evening breeze on the Rialto will refres), 
you. Come, father.” 

The old man clasped his hands, and, raising them 
above his head, he groaned aloud ; then, suddenly 
dashing his cap upon the pavement, he stamped upuu 
it passionately, exclaiming : 

“Senseless tool of my shame, I could rend you in 
pieces, and strike off the servile hand which held yvx 
to receive the beggar’s mite!” 

“Father, dear father!” cried Isola, in terro: 
placing her hand gently on his arm. 

“Call me no longer father, Isola, for I have di: 
graced you. Yes, Isola, I—I, a Foscarino, have this 
day stooped to a deed that shames the noble blood 
which gourses through your veins! Leave me, Isola 
Let the darkness hide my shame, let me not go forth 
asa beggar. Aye, Isola, a beggar—where as princes 
my father trod! -Go.” 

“ Alone, father, alone?. You mean not so. It is 
late. The Piazza and the Rialto are already thronged 
with the gaiety of Venice. You would surely noi 
have me go forth alone? Oh, no. Come, dear father, 
let us go together.” 

But the old man waved his hand and turned from 
er. 

Then Isola fell on her knees before bim, and, 
throwing back the light scarf or veil which had be 
fore concealed her features, looked up beseechingly 
into his face. 

It was still light enough for Mr. Irving to note that 
the upturned countenance of the young Venetian was 
one of great beauty; and, indeed, the shadows 
which fell so softly around her served but to enhance 
her loveliness in his eyes. 

More than ever interested by the scene, lhe 
scarcely dared to breathe, lest his presence might bv 
betrayed. 

Clasping the withered hand of the old man, sie 
pressed it tenderly to her lips; and then, as she 
knelt there at his feet, once more besought him in 
her sweet, thrilling tones to leave the church aud 
accompany her. 

As the eyes of her father caught the imploring 
expression of her features his countenance relaxed 
its sternness ; he placed his hand upon her beautiful 
head : 

“Tsola, my fair, my lovely child, image of your 
sainted mother, you have subdted me! No, I will 
not forsake you! May heaven forgive the rash act 
I meditated in my desperation! Come, my daughter, 
we will return to our desolate home. Perish pride, 
perish all vain memories of the past! let all but 
paternal love and duty be forgotten; come, Isola!” 

Isola drew the cloak of the old man more closely 
about his shoulders, lifted his cap from the pave- 
ment, and placed it gently upon his white head— 
every action, every movement revealing some new 
grace; and then, hand in hand, the old man and his 
child went forth together, followed at a little dis 
tance by Mr. Irving, who, forgetful of all engage 
ments, sought only to learn the history of the two 
beings in whom he had become so much interested 








CHAPTER IIL 


IN a spacious apartment, whose arched windows 
overlooked the sunlit waters of the Grand Canal of 
Venice, and in immediate view of the Rialto, our 
party of English travellers-were at breakfast. T'le 
walls and the lofty ceiling were beautifully frescoed, 
and supported by pillars richly gilt and carved ; the 
furniture, although faded and worn, still bore evi- 
dent marks of its former elegance, when those, now 
mouldering in the tomb, whose portraits huag tar- 
nished and neglected against the walls, moved 
through those splendid rooms in life and beauty. 
‘The Hotel R—— was once the proud palace of s 
Venetian noble. 

“My dear Charles, you lost a very great pleasure, 
I assure you, in not hearing the prima donna !ast 
evening,” said Mary Winthrop, addressing Mr. |: 
ving ; “never did I listen to tones more thrillingly 








sweet! And, pray, where were you? Robert cawe 
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home with some romantic story about aa old beggar 

at San Marc; but, ab, brother, I doubt him; confess 

now, was it not some charming signora who, with 

her dark, fathomless eyes, thus whiled you away from 
as 

“ Ah, true, Charles,” said Mr. Winthrop, “ what 
became of you? And did you find the old man again 
who called forth such a burst of eloquence from you? 
You should have heard him, Mary!” 

Mr. Irving bowed to this compliment, and an- 
swered : 

“Yes, I found him standing where I had left 
him, and I have gathered enough from @ conversa- 
tion which I overheard between the old man and his 
daughter to convince me that my suspicions were 
correct ; he was no common beggar!” 

“His daughter—ah, ah! Charles, I said so!” in- 
terrupted Mary, laughing. 

“Well, Mary, I will not deny that although greatly 
interested in the old man before his lovely child ap- 
peared upon the scene, I was still more so after I had 
seen her.” 

“Young and beautiful, of course?” 

“ Young, I am certain,” answered Mr. Irving, “for 
a voice so musical and sweet could come from none 
but youthful lips ; and, I think, also, most beautiful. 
Her form was grace itself; and, as seen in the dim 
light of the church, her countenance appeared to me 
one of exceeding loveliness.” 

“You quite interest’ me, Charles,” said Mrs. Win- 
throp. “ If you have finished your breakfast, we will 
go on to the balcony, and while I finish my sketch 
you can repeat to me your adventures.” 

“My adventures, I am sorry to say, are soon told, 
and havea very unsatisfactory ending, at least to me,” 
replied Mr. Irving. 

He then related what transpired between the old 
man and Isola at San Marc, with which the reader is 
already acquainted, and then continued: 

“I do not remember, my dear sister, that my feel- 
ings were ever more wrought upon than by the dis- 
tress of that venerable old man, and the tender affec- 
tien of his child. I felt irresistibly impelled to follow 
them, forgetful both of my engagement and of the 
anxiety my long absence might cause you. I left 
the church as they did, and kept my way a few paces 
behind them. 

“After leaving the Piazza San Marc, the old man 
and his daughter, keeping as remote as possible from 
the crowd, passed along the narrow callas and the 
numerous small bridges which traverse this strange 
city, and emerged at length upon the Rialto. Here 
their steps became slower, and the young girl un- 
loosed the veil which she had hitherto held clesely 
about her face, as if to inhale the cool evening wind ; 
and I, also, fearful of being observed, slackened my 
pace, keeping within the shadow of the arches. 

“It happened, unfortunately, that just before we 
reached the termination of the bridge a party of gay 
masquers issued from one of the cafés, and with loud 
songs and boisterous laughter came directly towards 
us, separating themselves in such a way as to fill up 
the whole passage. 

“They had evidently drunk a little too much of 
their favourite wine. I saw Isola hastily conceal 
her features and cling more closely to the arm of her 
father, who, drawing himself proudly up, stood still 
to let the revellers pass. I involuntarily quickened 
my footsteps, and, unperceived, stood on the other 
side of the young girl. 

“Ha, ha! mia bella! don’t hide your bright eyes. 
Come, a sechin for a peep, my pretty signora!” 
exclaimed a cavalier, rudely attempting to draw aside 
her veil. 

“Tn one moment a blow from the old man had 
prostrated him.” 

“Oh, Charles, you frighten me!” exclaimed Mary, 
catching his arm. 

“A scene of wild tumult followed,” proceeded Mr. 
Irving, “in which, of course, I bore my part, in 
defence of the old man and his helpless child. The 
noise attracted the notice of the police, and in a few 
moments we weresurrounded by a body of the Austrian 
guard. As briefly as possible I explained the facts 
to the commander, who, learning 1 was an English- 
man, courteously allowed me to pass; but on look- 
ing for those whom I wished should share the privi- 
lege with me, they had unaccountably disappeared. 
Imagine my chagrin and regret. With those wind- 
ing streets or alleys leading from the Rialto I was 
wholly unacquainted, and, of course, could not pur- 
sue my search ; indeed, I was obliged to procure a 
guide to conduct me back to the hotel.” 

“ Thank heaven, my dear brother, your adventure 
ended thus safely! Ishudder to think of the danger 
you incurred !” cried Mary. 

“Yes, I think you have escaped narrowly,” added 
ber husband. “A broil with a party of hot-headed, 
inebriate Venetians is no such trifling matter. I 
advise you to be more wary in future, nor be led by 


pretty girls again—at least, so long as we remain in 
enice.” 

“Thank you, Winthrop, but, to tell you the 
truth, I am very much disposed to pursue the adven- 
ture,” replied Mr. Irving. 

“ Nonsense, Charles! Why, there is not one chance 
in a thousand that you will ever meet the old patri- 
cian again.” 

“ Well, I will take even that one chance, small as 
it is,’ answered Mr. Irving. “I will haunt San 
Marc’s by day, and the Rialto by night, and some- 
thing assures me I shall be successful.” 

“ And something assures me that you sre a very 
headstrong, foolish fellow!” said Mary. ‘I confess 
what you have told me has greatly moved my sym- 
pathies for the old man and his daughter, but not 
enough so, my dear brother, for me to consent that 
you should expose yourself a second time to somuch 
danger. Come, I must lay my commands upon you. 
This morning, you remembér, we proposed visiting 
the Ducal Palace, and this afternoon, I think, the 
Armenian Isle.” 

“T will accompany you to the palace, Mary, but this 
afternoon I must claim my liberty,” said Mr. Irving. 
“ At what hour do we go?” 

“ At eleven.” 

“Very well, I will be with you.” 

As her brother left the balcony Mary said: 

“My dear Robert, what can we do to end this ro- 
mance Charles has engaged in? I am fearful some- 
thing will befall him.” 

“ You cannot stop him, Mary ; he is too headstrong 
for that. Let him alone—he will soon tire of his fruit- 
less search,” was the reply. 





OHAPTER IV. 


Wurtz this scene was taking place in the Hotel 
R—— a very different one, and yet nearly connected 
withit, was enacting in another quarter of the city. 
Stretched upon a low pallet in one corner of a 
small, stifling apartment was the old beggar of San 
Marc. 

His eyes were closed ; but, if sleeping, the con- 
traction of his brow still denoted suffering. Kneeling 
by his side was Isola, tenderly bathing his temples, 
half-suppressed sobs heaving her gentile bosom, and 
the tears, in large liquid drops, resting upon her 
long brown eyelashes. 

She was very pale, and her features, lovely as 
they were, seemed as if sharpened by famine. Her 
luxuriant golden tresses, gathered into a knot upon 
the top of her beautifully formed head, were as a 
crown of Virgin innocence to the fair girl, while her 
dress, although of the most humble material, was yet 
arranged with a natural ease and grace to which 
no studied form of fashion could have lent a 
charm. 

Crouching at her side was a small tame gazelle, 
its graceful head resting upon its slender fore feet, 
and its large brown eyes, with an expression of al- 
most human affection, fixed upon the pale counte- 
nance of its young mistress. 

Ona little table which stood near the bed were 
several wax figures, moulded in the most lifelike 
and perfect symmetry, also clusters of fruit and 
flowers of the same facile material, true in form and 
colour to the very perfection of nature. 

In the window stood a little vase, in which one 
solitary flower was blooming. It looked sickly and 
pining, as it were for a purer atmosphere, although 
so carefully and tenderly cherished by Isola. Poor 
Isola! it had been watered by her tears, and her 
sighs had fanned its opening petals. 

This window, the only one, looked down upon the 
dark, sluggish waters of a lagune, upon the opposite 
bank of which was a long row of dilapidated dwell- 
ings, from which old beds and tattered garments 
protruded through the pointed windows, and half- 
naked children were paddling in the slimy waters. 
In strange contrast to the poverty of the apartment 
Ihave described was the long flight of rich marble 
steps, supported by heavily carved pillows leading 
down to the lagune from the storey above, and 
paraded themselves, as it were, directly by the 
window. 

For some time no sound broke the stillness of this 
little room. ; 

The old man remained quiet, and at length, over- 
come with weariness, the head of Isola sank upon 
the couch, and sleep, like a gentle mother, enfolded 
her. 

The splash of oars and the near rippling of the 
water suddenly aroused the gazelle, who had re- 
mained motionless, watching the slumbers of her 
mistress, =| appearing to understand, as if imbued 
with human instinct, how grateful a few moments’ 
repose would prove to her. 

Beneath the window a gondola softly glided, and, 


quickly up the steps, gently opened the door and en- 
tered the apartment. Slight as was the noise he 
awoke Isola. 

“T thank thee!” she exclaimed. “Ah, Guiseppe, 

I feared you might not come to-day—my poor 

father !” 

“What has happened, signora? What ails the 
signor?” cried the gondolier, hastily approaching 
the bed and gazing anxiously upon the old man. 

“ Alas, Guiseppe, I fear my fatheris very ill! Last 
night in crossing the Rialto we were met by a party 
of rude men, and, exasperated by an insult offered to 

me, my father struck one of them a blow——” 

“ Dravolo! insult you, signora? The ruffians— 
would they could taste my stiletto!” exclaimed 

Guiseppe, setting his teeth, and half drawing the 

weapon from his bosom. 

“ They attacked my father,” continued Isola, “as 

regardless of his old age as they were reckless’ of 

the sacred feeling which dictated the blow, and 

heaven knows what would have become of us had 

it not been for a stranger who interfered in our 

behalf and with noble gonerosity defended us. Ah, 

Guiseppe, I shudder now to think what might have 

been my fate but for his timely assistance. It was 

fortunate, perhaps, that the arrival of the police put 

an end to the affray; but I could not even stop to 

pour out my thanks to this generous stranger, for 

my father drew me hastily away from the spot. It 

was with difficulty we reached our home, my father 

seemed so weak and exhausted ; and then, Guiseppe, 

he sank into the same state in which you now see him. 

I fear he has received some severe internal injury. 

What shall I do—without money—without friends? 

Must I see my father die for want of care and 

proper nourishment?” exclaimed Isola, bursting into 
tears. 

“Courage, signora; it may not be so bad as all 
that!” answered the gondolier, striving to conceal 

his emotion. ‘Thank heaven, Guiseppe has a few 
ducats still—here they are, signora; now tell me 
what I can do for you.” 

“Guiseppe, you have a wife and children,” an- 
swered Isola. “I cannot take what is theirs; only 
if you could bring hither a physician, perhaps he 
could help my poor father. Oh, if he should die, 
Guiseppe—if he should die!” 

“Don't weep, dear signora,” said Guiseppe, 
wiping a tear from his own eye. “I will instantly 
go in search of one. I will bring a little wine, too, 
for the signor; it may revive him.” 

“Wine! Do you know, Gudeppe,” cried Isola, 
catching his arm, “that for two days we have not 
tasted food, and that, driven to despair, my poor 
father yesterday, for my sake, begged alms in the 
public walks of Venice?” 

“ What do I hear? And I, wretch that I am, have 
both eaten and drunk while my noblelord was starv- 
ing!” cried Guiseppe, beating his breast. 

“This morning,” continued Isola, “I stole out 
with these little wax figures which I sat up all night 
to finish, hoping to sell them that I might procure a 
little food for my dear father when he should 
awake, for in the fray last night even the little sum 
which charity had bestowed upon us was lost—but 
no one would buy. I could not beg, Guiseppe. 
Alas! my poor little gazelle, she must not starve. 
Take her. Perhaps someone will buy her who can 
take better care of her than her unfortunate mis- 
tress; but they cannot love thee more, my poor 
Ninette,” and Isola threw her arms around the neck 
of the little animal, which rested its head fondly 
against her cheek, and with its soft tongue licked 
the small hand of its mistress. 

“Sell Ninette ! now the saints forbid!” exclaimed 
Guiseppe. “No, signora, I will take the little 
creature home to the children and feed her well— 
bless your dear heart, I would sooner sell my own 
little Lino! No, no, I will keep her for you until 
the signor is better.” 

“ Will ho be better? tell me, tell me, Guiseppe, do 
you think he will live?” cried Isola, catching 
eagerly the hope which these few last words of the 
gondolier inspired. 

“Signora, heaven is good—my honoured master 
may live, but——” 

“ Guiseppe, if my father dies, pray heaven to take 
his child also.” 

“* Ah, who knows what a skilful physcian may do 
for him? Courage, signora; I will fetch one in 
less than twenty minutes, and some food, too, for you, 
my dear young lady—sinner that I am, that haveal- 
ready broken my fast and drunk my flagon of stout 
Falernian!” 

“ And the gazelle, poor Ninette—will you take her 
with you, Guiseppe?” asked Isola. 

“ T will return for her, signora.” 

So saying, the honest gondolier hastened from the 
apartment, and the next moment the rapid splash of 
oars assured Isola that the assistance she so much 








‘ny such foolish impulse to run after old men and 


mooring his light craft, the gondolier, springing 





desired for her father would soon be procured. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In the meantime, our English party having 
visited the Ducal Palace, it was proposed by Mr. 
Wiuthrep, as there was yet time before dinner, to 
row across the Lido, whose shady groves and rich 
greensward, offered so tempting a contrast to the 
stately marble demes and pavements of Venice, and 
Mary, hoping by that means to keep Mr. Irving 
with them, gladly acceded to the proposition. 

It was a lovely day for suck am excursion, and our 
friends glided luxuriously acress the Giudecca, re- 
clining en the soft velvet cushiens ef a gondola, 
whose tasteful drapery swept the silver surface of 
the waves, and listenimg to the music of the gondo- 
liers as they sang verses from their own Tasso, to 
which charming melody the light rippling of the 
water formed a pleasing accompaniment. 

Beautiful as was the scene, it had but little charm 
for Mr. Irving. Away from those bright wators and 
the brighter Italian sky, his thoughts wandered to 
the gleomy aisles ef San Marc, and the song of the 
geondeliers was lost in the memery of the sweet and 
teuching tones ef the beggar’s daughter. Silent, 
therefore, he sat as the gondola kept its easy motion, 
more than ever regretting that he had not yet pur- 
sued his search, or that he had yielded up the morn- 
ing to his sister. 

They had nearly reached the middle of the canal 
when a gondola was seen swiftly appreaching, and 
as it neared the one in which our party were seated 
the gondoliers poised their ears a moment, and ex- 
changed « gay salute. 

“ Ah, Guiseppe, by the mass, thou hast an odd 
passenger there. Where are you going with so choice 
a freight?” cried one. 

“‘Cheice indeed, Matheo,” replied Guiseppe; “for 
this pretty little gazelle belongs to the loveliest sig- 
nera in Venice!” 

“ Well, buon viaggio!” cried the first speaker as he 
once mere sank the oar. 

But Mary, attracted by the beauty of tho little 
animal, entreated the gondoliers to stay their move- 
mente, and motioned Guiseppe to approach nesrer. 

“What a perfect little creature—what tender eyes ! 
De yeu remember, Charles, the little fawn we had at 
home when we were children? Ah, I wish this 
pretty gazelle was mine!” she exclaimed. 

“ Perhaps we can buy it, Mary. Will yon sell the 
gazelle, amico?” said Mr. Winthrop, addressing 
Guiseppe. 

“Sell Ninette, signor? Ah, no, not for fifty 
zechins, theugh heaven knows the money is needed 
enough, fer even now the poor old signor may be 
dying, and beloved signora is nearly starving.” 

“ How—what tale of distress is this—of whom are 
you speaking ?” inquired Mr. Irving. 

“Of a noble Venetian gentleman, signor,” ro- 
plied the gondolier, respectfully. ‘“ You are foreign- 
ers, but I can tell you thereare many such in Venice 
new begging their bread whose ancestors swayed 
the Republic!” 

“Vera, vera—true, true, Guiseppe!” 
another gondelier. 

“Ah, my beautiful lady,” continued Guiseppe, 
turning to Mary, “ceuld you but see the povera 
signora you would pity her! She knows her old 
father cannot much longer survive his sorrows—for 
the physician has just teld her so—and then she 
will be cast friendless and alene upon the world! 
Ah, she is an angel, signera. She could not see her 
little favourite starve, and so she bade me sell it.” 

“And yet you refuse to part with it,” said Mr. 
Winthrop. 

“ Si, signer. I will keep her at home as a play- 
vhing for my littleones. Better days may come to 
my young lady ; and would not Guiseppe feel like a 
knave to know that he could not lead back Ninette 
to her young mistress ?” 

Mr. Irving, who had listened with deep interest 
jo the words of the gondelier, now suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“Where isshe? Conduct me to her. If too late 
‘p save the father something may be done to com- 

drt the poor daughter!” 

“ Ah, grasie, grazie—thanks, signor ; may heaven 

diess you for the deed!” cried Guiseppe. 

“Let us all go!” said Mary, her eyes filling with 
tears ; “ poor girl, my, heart aches for her! Oh, rew 
quickly, my friends, let us not lose a moment.” 

With swift, glancing oars, the gondoliers now 


exclaimed 


by Mr. Irving, who, in his eagerness, had left his 
cempanions far behind. . 

It was all over. 

In the cold embrace of death the old man rested 
calmly. 

His sorrows were ended, and the heavenly smile 
which lingered upon his noble features told of the 
joys which greeted his soul’s advent to another and 
a brighter world. 

Poor Isola! 

Alone, and breken-hearted, she had met the try- 
ing hour ; alene she had received his last sigh; and 
then, no longer able to restrain the utterance of that 
grief, which for fear of disturbing her beloved parent 
she had so bravely controlled, with a shriek of 
despair she threw herself upon the lifeless body, 
and, winding her arms about it, gave way to her 
wretchedness. 

It was at this moment that Guiseppe and Mr. Ir- 
ving burst in. It needed but a glance to assure the 
latter his presentiments were right, and that in the 
dead and living befere him he had found the beggar 
ef San Marc and: his lovely daughter! 





OHAPTER VL 


Srx months from the date of the last scene I have 
described a happy circle were seated in a balcony 
everlooking the water, heaving in the silvered 
brightness of a June moon; and up and down its 
graceful sweep, until lest within the dark shadows 
of the Highlands, white sails, like snowy clouds, 
flew before the gentle wind—the same gentle wind 
which, bearing upon its wings the sweet fragrance 
ef ceuntless blossoms, whispered to the heart of one 
of tho party—the fair Isola—of the far-distant heme 
of her childhood, under the bright skies of Italy. 

Her speaking features betrayed the momentary 
sadness which these tender reminiscenes caused her ; 
and Mr. Irving, with the watchful eyes of love reading 
the clear page, softly whispered : 

“ Why so sad to-night, dearest Isola? The eve 
of our marriage must not find a shadow upon that 
beloved brow ; to me the very heavens seem to smile 
as I think that to-merrow, dear one, will make you 
mine !” 

“Fergive me,” she replied, raising her eyes ten- 
derly te his; “there is something in this scene 
which moves my soul like notes ef music we have 
listemed toin ether days—I was thinking of my father, 
Charles. Ah! frem these realms of bliss above 
does he smile upon the happiness of his child! Oh, 
Charles, when I contrast the sad scenes which 
marked the last year of my poer father’s life with 
these which now surround me, so replete with hap- 
piness, I seem to be the sport of some blissful 
dream !” 

“And a dream, dear Isela, from which let it be 
my care that no rude storm shall arouse you !” replied 
Mr. Irving. “In the jeys of the present let the 
bitter past be buried—joys which to me would never 
have been but for those serrows which first awoke 
my sympathy and my love! Yes, Isola, I loved you 
from, the first moment I saw you in your sadness, 
kneeling at the feet of your father upon the pave- 
ment of San Marc, and shall ever bless the hour 
when, led on by an interest which I then could not 
explain, I found you in that moment of your de- 
solateness and woe, when death had left you an 
orphaa !” 

“ And I, toe, Charles, must bless that persevering, 
yet generous spirit of yours, which has given me so 
ord a sister!” said Mary Winthrop, embracing 

sola. 3 

“T acknowledge, Irving, that I thought you a ro- 
mantic, headstrong youth,” said. Mr. Winthrop, 
“but when I see before me the lovely prize which 
rewarded your zealous pursuit I also must be thank- 
ful that this very perseverance ef yours rendered my 
ridicule and my advice alike powerless, and has 
given to our home and heart one whom it will ever 
be our pride and happiness to leve and a+ 








FACETIZ. 


Wuart is fashion ? Dinner at midnight, and head- 
ache im the morning. 

Oxzitvuary.—This is the inscription on the tomb of 
@ Paris Bohemian: “He lived by hunger and died 








followed in the wake of Guiseppe, who, joyfully 
turning his gondola, left the Giudecca, and sped on 
tewards the dark lagune, among whose decayed 
palaces dwelt, in their misery the old man and his 
child. 

As they reached the foot of the stairs loud sobs 
and shrieks met their ears. 

“Holy Mother! the poor signora—what has nap- 
pened ?” cried Guiseppe, as with a bound he cleared 
the steps and pushed open the door, followed closely 





by it.” 

Nov&L OrrsPrinc.—A contemporary says: A cow 
was struck by lightning and instantly killed belong- 
ing te the village physician whe had a beautiful calf 
four days eld. 

A Novzt Compartson.— Have you seen Madame 
G ? Since she has embraced Mr. Bunting’s re- 
ligien she has diminished at least one half.” “ Then 





“Not at all. She looks like a cathedral that bas los; 
all its saints and preserved all the niches from whic) 
they were taken.” 
A GOOD SNEEZE SPOILED. 
Grandma: “It’s teo bad! A body can’t enjoy a 
comfortable sneeze any more! Somebody's always 
calling te you just at the wrong moment! It wasn't 
so when I was young; I never called at an old por- 
son who was about te sneeze.” 
TRAVELLING BY THE GRAND TRUNK.— When wo 
picture the hundred er more trunks that ladies traye| 
with we cannot help reflecting hew happy is tho 
elephant whose wife when on a journey has only one 
trunk, 
INFANTILE LOGIC. 

Only Son: “Papa! I tell you what I would do! 
The weather is getting cold, se if you shave off your 
whiskers, and let it come on the top of your head, it 
will be somuch warmer!” 
Parapoxicat.—“Leok here, Jem, there is 4 
hele knocked out of this bettle you gave me.” “ Why, 
here’s the hele in it now. If it was knocked out, how 
could it be there ?” ss 
AT THE GREAT EXPOSITION—SCENE, RESTAURANT. 

Waiter (to lady attendant): “Here is an Ame- 
rican pri who wants a man cotelette, and I can't 
make him understand that we de not keep them!” 
: “Take him something else, and say we are 
eut ef them ; tell him we'll have some to-morrow. 


Put Him on unis Guarnp.—An old Scotch lady 
had an evening party, where a young man was pre- 
sent who was about te leave for an appointmont in 
China. As he was exceedingly extravagant in his 
cenversation abeut himself, the old lady said when 
he was leaving, “'Tak’ gude cate o’ yourself when 
ye are awa; for, mind ye, they eat puppies in 
Chena !” 
A Conscientious Turer.—A gentleman of Ches 
terfield had missed his umbrella for some time, but 
a day or two ago found it in a comspicuous place on 
his premises with the follewiag inscription pinned 
upon it:—“ This umbrellar as } ay hon my 
kenshens ever sin I stele him.—W. R.” 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CasEs.— Wonderful 
things are dene new-a-days,” said Mr. Timmins; 
“the decter has given I'lack’s boy a new lip from his 
cheek.” “Ah,” said the lady, “many’s tho time i 
have knewna pair taken from mine, and no very pain- 
ful operation either.” 
A Parisian PickPpocxst.—They tell this stery in 
Paris. Shepkeeper R—— went to the Paris Exhibi- 
tien, and was very quickly relieved of his porte- 
mennaie, containing two hundred francs, of his 
pocket-beek, stuffed with bills, &., and his watch 
and chain. His watch he particularly regretted, as 
it was a prize wen at ics, aud bere an inscrip- 
tion te that effect. A ceuple of days later, M. R. 
received a note from the relieving officer, which ran 
thus:—“ My dear Sir, I had the skill—it was not 
easy—to perform a master-streke im rebbing you of 
all you had in your peckets. I retura yeu your 
pocket-beok and your papers, which are of no use to 
me, and alse yeur watch. I might have made some- 
thing out ef yeur watch, but I should have been 
grieved te deprive you of it after reading the in- 
seription, &c: You see there are honest peeple 
everywhere. Your servant, A French Pickpocket. 
This letter, with the watch, was sent to M. RK. by 
a commissionaire, who, when questioned, said that 
the person who handed them te him had a dis- 
tinguished air, and that he got into a brougham driven 
by a servant in livery. 
A Frencn Eteruant.—The following anec- 
dote amusingly illustrates the exquisite pleasure 
which the French papers take in telling sterics 
that mebedy ever believes: “ ‘Tho interior of an 
elephant’s trunk is lined with am immense olfac- 
tory nerve, by which the animal is able to detect 
the faintest odours at a distance. He finds that 
the erange flower yields the most delicious of 
all perfumes, and travellers state that in Japan ele- 
phants may frequently be seen burying their trunks 
in the foliage of the orange trees to enjoy the fra- 
grance. The other day tlie large elephant in the 
Jardin des Plantes suddenly ceased picking up the 
bread and cake offered to him by the visitors of the 
arden, drew in his trunk and continued to follow 
along the railing of his enclosure a lady who was 
carrying in her hand a bouquet of orange flowers. 
The lady’s attention was called te his movement, 
and she at once keld the bouquet within his reach. 
The animal seized the flowers, inhaled the perfume 
with great delight for several moments, and—here 
comes the least credible portion of the story—age!” 
put ferth his trank and restored the bouquet to the 
lady.” One understands an elephant’s passion for 
sweet stills, but hardly comprehends his manifes- 





she must be charming,” said Mdlle.——, with naivetd. 





tation of gallantry aud good breeding. 
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A DISTINGUISHED foreign friend (whom you have 
not met fer years) is coming to Englund to visit you. 
You are afraid he will kiss you. When you hear 
approaching cab-wheels, yeu run upstairs, throw 
off ceat and collar, lather your face, and pretend to 
be shaving at the very mement of his arrival under 
your roof, and there you are !—Punch. 

P. 0. QUERIES. 

“The postal duty fer a simple letter to or from 
America has been fixed by the Reichstag Committee 
at one silvergrosh.” 

This is the news from Berlia. Mow do the 
russian post-effice authorities ascertain whether a 
letter is simple er otherwise? By opening and 
reading it? And is the pestage en a simple letter 
heavier than en a wise one, or the reverse? And 
does the rate of postage on letters in other countries, 
Englend for example, depend upon their simplicity ? 
—Punch. 

CUB-HUNTING. 

Yeung Bantum: “ Well, guv’ner, if this is yer 
‘unting, I'm off. Why, there ain’t a cub in the 
cover!” 

Whip: “Oh, ain’t there? Whata pity! Well, I 
knows a man as has seen one out /”— Punch. 

An Earty Tea.—An enterprizing grecer adver- 
tized for sale “teas brought by the ship Tacpine ” 
about a fertmight before that vessel arrived in the 
Thames. We suppose he was determined on Taep- 
ing time by the foreleock.—Fun, 


Tur Lixetizst Fisu to Laven.—The trout, it is 
so oasily tickled.—Fun Almanack, 1868. 
QUITE SUFFICIENT! 


Robinson (who has run up to town for a day on ur- 


gent business): “ Well, old bey, mot gone out of town 
et?” 

, Jones: “No, I’ve sent my wife away instead, for 

the benefit of my health. Quite sufficient change for 

me.” —Fun Almanack, 1868. 

Tue MrppiEsEx ReerstrY.—A rumour, since cen- 
tradicted, that Chief Justice Bevill had appointed his 
son, an officer im the 17th Lancers, Registrar ef Mid- 
dlesex, createda great deal of unnecessary stir. Tho 
young soldier weuld have been eminently fitted for 
the sinecure. Asa Lancer he could do all that was 
wanted—bleed his country.—Fwn. 

SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 

1st Questionable Character: “‘Mulle, I say, this ’ere 
‘arf-suvrin’ as you giv’ me is cracked, and I can’t 
pass it.” 

2nd Ditte: “ Cracked, eh! 
they'll take it there.” —Fun. 


Lz Fottet er CALIrerniA.—The latest novelty 
in millinerdom in Sanf{Francisce is reported to be a 
paper bonnet. We trust the fashion will net reach 
Eurepe, as the bonnet-makers would ne doubt insist 
~ -_ bank-notes fer the article—Fun Almanack, 

868. 


Well, try the ’Sylum ; 


POPULAR HIST@RY. 

Guide: “That hefiigy of them two halabaster 
habbets in ’elmets hare from a tomb in the habby ef 
St. Molive’s, founded by ‘Enery the fust Tooder, 
fort’n ‘undred ’n heighty-seven. Their mortal re- 
mains was haxumed by order hof the R’yal Hanti- 
quarian Serciety seventin heighty-three; their 
bodies was found himbammed, and henwelluped in 
jules.” (Procession moves on.)—Fun Almanack, 1868. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 

Ist Gld Gent: “ Sir, I object to smoking!” 

2nd ditto: “So de I!” 

Smart Youth: “Two to one—I'm the minerity, so 
I shall smoke !”"—Fun Almanack, 1868. 


Cencerntne Loans.—Tomkins says ho never 
lends an umbrella—if it’s a cetten one his friends 
are guilty of flaxity of morals as regards meum and 
twum—if it’s a silk one they seem to think it’s (s)ilk- 
couvenient to return it—and as for gingham um- 
brellas he declares no ene ever gives a thought to 
bring-ging-’em heme again —Fun Almanack, 1868. 

RuYMB WITH semB REason.—Henceforward wo 
shall hear no more of the baker’s dozen, which gives 
one in, but the baker’s cozen, which takes one in.— 
Tomahawk. 

We are happy to announce that the Poor-Law 
Board has ordered a supply of spectacles to be 
issued to the various inspectors of Workhouses. 
ine Preoume they are to be rose-coloured.— Toma- 

wk. 

A Bap Loox-ovr ron Winr-Brarers.—A prize 
for “imitation wines ” has been awarded at the Paris 
Universal Imposition, as, in this matter at all events 
we think it may be called. One can’t help wondering 
that @ country where so much good real wine is made 
should stoop to give encouragement to the making of 
bad sham wine. Most men feel real sickness after 





drinking sham champagne, and we fancy that the 
drinking of imitation wine will lead te genuine and 
by no means imitation headaches after it. As a sani- 
tary precaution the bottles surely ought to be labelled 
“ Tmitation,” just as other deadly compeunds from 
the chemist are marked “ Poison.”— Punch. 

Tue Lorp Mayor’s Lotrery.—The Atheneum 
says, with reference to the City Feast at Guildhall, 
that the Chief Magistrate is presented with ferty 
tickets, fer which there are four hundred expectants. 
Of course all but ferty ef them are disappointed, and 
perhaps also offended. The Lord Mayer might, how- 
ever, avoid giving any of them offence by a very 
easy expedient. Ho should have three hundred and 
sixty blank and forty prize-tickets put into and 
shaken up in the Cap of Maintenance, and invite the 
four hundred expectants to draw them.—Punch. 





LITTLE SWALLOW. 

THE rust is over the red of the clever, 
The green is under the gray, 

And down the hollow the flest-winged swallow 
Is flying away, and away! 

Fled are the roses, dead are the roses, 
Tho glow and the giery done, 

And down the hollow the steel-winged swallow 
Flying the way o’ the sun. 

In place of summer a dread new-comer 
His solemn state renews; 

A crimson splendour instead o’ the tender 
Daisy, and darling dews. 


But oh the sweetness, the full completeness, 
’ That under his reign are born! 
Russet and yellew in apples mellow, 
And wheat and millet and corn. 


His frosts so heary touch with glery 
Maple and oak and thorn ; 

And rising and falling his-winds are calling, 
Like a l.umter threugh his horn. 


No thrifty sewer, but just a mower 
That comes when the day is done, 

With warmth a-beaming and gold a-gleaming, 
Like sunset after the sua. 

And while fair weathor and frost together 
Celour the woods so gay 

We must remember the chill December 
Has turned his steps this way. 

And say as we gather the house together, 
And pile the logs on the hearth, 

Help us to follow the light little swallow, 
E’en to the ends o’ the earth! A.C 


GEMS. 


FortTITUDE.—To preserve equanimity of temper, 
when leaded by the shafts of calumny and malice, 
requires such an extraordinary degree of fortitude 
and passive courage as few individuals possess. 

Iv you happen to fall into company where the talk 
runs into party, obscenity, scandal, folly, or vice of 
any kind, yeu had better pass for morose er unsecial 
ameng people whose goed opinion is not werth hav- 
ing, thansheck your own conscieuce by joining in 
conversation which you must disapprove ef. 

REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING. 

It is a good thing to be able to remember, but it is 
ne less desirable to be able to forget. Happiest 
ameng men is he whose will exercises the strongest 
contro! over his memory, for he can bury his cares 
in oblivion, and record the pleasant incidents of his 
life where “every day he turns the leaf to read 
them.” 

Seme men can remember nothing. Theirs is a 
great misfortune, for experience is of no use te them. 
They walk in darkness, minus the lamp by which 
wiser feet are guided, and of course stumble as they 
go. There are others whose vile forte it is to re- 
member pleasurably all that good men strive to dis- 
miss from their recollection. Their minds are like 
filters, which permit that whiich is pure and excel- 
lent to run threugh them, but retain whatever is 
cearsé and noxieus. ‘Their fund ef immoral iafor- 
mation is inexhaustible, but of facts which illustrate 
the best traits of human nature or the wisdom and 
benevolence of its Author, their memories are bare. 
There is a very large class that cannet remember 
benefits—another that never forgets wrongs. In 
shert, the specialities of memory and of forgetfulness 
are manifold. 

We Fapz as A Lear.—As the trials of life thicken, 
and the dreams of other days fade, one by oue, inthe 
deep vista of disappointed hope, the heart grows 
weary of the struggle, and we begin to realize our 
insignificance. Those who have climbed to the pin- 





nacle of fame, or revel in luxury and wealth, go to 
the grave at last with the poor mendicant who bers 
pennies by the wayside, and like him are soon fo 
gotten. Generation after generation, says an elo 
quent modern writer, have felt as we feel, and their 
fellows were as active in life as ours are now. They 
passed away ag a vapour, while nature wore the 
same aspect of beauty as when her Creator com 
manded her to be. And so likewise shall it be when 
we are gone. The heavens shall be as bright over 
our grave as they are now areund our path; the 
world will have the same attraction for offspring yet 
unbern that she had once for ourselves, and that sho 
has now for our children. Yet a little while and all 
this will have happened. Days will continue to 
move on, and laughter and song will be heard in the 
very chamber in which we died ; and the eye that 
mourned for us will be dried and will glistem with 
joy ; and even our children will cease to think of us, 
and will not remember to lisp our name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue HARVEST IN ALGERIA.—30,000 Arabs, it is 
stated, have perished from starvation in Algeria, 
ewing to the deficient harvest this year. 

LAND-SLIPS are continually taking place in the 
neighbourheed of Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, owing 
to the encroachments of the sea. 

A REALLY excellent copy of Titian’s great picture 
of “Peter Martyr,” which was recently burnt at 
Venice, is in existence in the library of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. It is the work of an Irish artist named 
Atkins, new dead. 

Tue French are transforming their eld three- 
deckers inte transports, with three lines of stabliag 
for horses. Some of these vessels will carry 
1,200 horses, and the navy undertake to convey 
25,000 horses at a short netice. 

THE GERMAN FrperaL FLAG.—The new federal 
flag of Germany has been recognized by France, 
England, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Austria, and 
Spain. From the other seafaring powers the like is 
shortly expected. 

Tur Harr Trape.—The Paris coiffeurs, finding 
that the supply of hair for chignens and ether men- 
stresities is becoming exhausted, have begun to im- 
port hair froma new field. They are now buying 
up the black tresses of the semi-Spanish inhabitenis 
ef South America. 

Youn@ Swatitews mm Octoser.—On October 
ist. a pair of heuse swallows with three young ones 
were ebserved in an empty house (from which the 
human tenants had been driven) in the vicinity of 
Clifden County, Galway. The young ones were 
barely able to leave thenest. All other heuse swal- 
lows had, weeks before, disappeared from their 
neighbourheod. 

A Neputw or Burns.—John Begg, joiner, died 
at Bonnieten Square, Kilmarnock, recently, at the 
age ef 71. His mether was Isabella Burns, youngest 
sister ef the poet, who died at Ayr in 1850, at the 
age of 87. She was married in 1793 te John Begg, 
a oorn-facter, and twe of Begg’s daughters, by 
Isabella Burns, still reside at Ayr. ‘They were 
never married. 

Tuz Strucets ror Lirr.—The Norway rat has 
completely extirpated the native rat in New Zealand. 
The English house fly is also extirpating the native 
blue-bettle, and settlers carry the English house fly 
in small boxes te their settlements, to destrey the 
native fly. The English weeds crush outef existence 
the hardiest indigenous plants in that colony. The 
white clever from England is extirpating the New 
Zealand flax plant, and the English annuals destroy 
New Zealand perennials. The pigs which Captain 
Cook landed in New Zealand have so multiplied that 
landlords offer rewards: fer killing them. 

Hinunpines 1n Lonpon.—October bronght the 
swallows back from their summer excursions, and 
they gave us the usual passing call, just as the 
English tourists spend a couple of days in Paris as 
they return homeward from the sunny South. The 
birds and tourists travel simultaneously, but in op- 
posite directions. On Saturday, Octeber 12, at six 
p-m., swallows were skimming up and down Grace- 
church Street, passing through the archway into 
Leadenhall Market, and performing other aerial 
feats, to the astonishment of passers by and the 
great danger of the windows, as the temptation to 
throw at them appeared almost irresistible in the 
rising generation. On the following Monday morn- 
ing the martins, with an occasional swallow, were 
plentiful about London Bridge, shooting the arches 
and skimming the parapets at nine in the morning. 
They were visible again on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but not since. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. G.—The notorious criminal you mention was executed 
in the year 1857. 

Satopzayn.— Your handwriting is very good and suitable 
Tor any clerkship. 

Inpz Dare.—lIf nothing has been paid since 1860 upona 
bill or note of 1845, a defence may be made against a claim 
ip such respect, under the Statute of Limitations. 

Tuomas—Torture was abolished in Sweden in the 1786, 
by order of the king; andin the same year the guillotine 
was introduced into France. 

Ay Anxiovs Sistzr.—Your brother-in-law is not justified 
in taking away the child. The mother is entitled to its 
charge until it reaches the age of seven. 

J. B—The expense of a life-boat, its equipment, trans- 
porting carriage, and t-house averages 620/.,in addition 
to 501. a year needed to keep the station in a state of effi- 
ciency. 

Smon.—Go to the registry and apply for the certificate of 
your . A Obristian name may be spelled in any 
way. Evelyn is « family surname, and Eveline a female 
Christian name. 

J. F. W.—Your course would be to sue in forma pauperis. 
To do this, however, you must employ « solicitor, upon 
whom the amount of cost would depend. It should not, 
however, be more than 5/. 

A. 0.—All double letters in Italian should be dwelt upon 
in the pronunciation. The vowels before the double conso- 
nants are not prolonged, but the double letters are both dis- 
tinctly heard when enunciated by good speakers. 

Axna.—To extract iron moulds, rub the spot with a little 
ee oxalic acid, or salts of lemon, and warm water; 

t it remain for a few minates, and then rinse in clean 
water. 

OuoTitpz.—A good way to restore faded flowers is to put 
them into scalding water sufficiently high to cover a third 
part of the stems, let them remain until the water is cold, 
then cut off the soft part of the stems and place them in 
cold water. 

Frora.—l. Most cosmetics are injurious. The best way to 
improve the complexion is to take plenty of outdoor 
exercise, pay attention to diet, and endeavour to keep a 
cheerful mind. 2. Handwriting requires practice, and more 
care in the formation of the letters. 

Agtruur Grarr.—l. The frequent use of oil or good poma- 
tum will in time produce the desired effect without being 
injurious. 2. Handwriting hase slovenly appeararce, which 
greater care and patience would remedy; by these means 
it might be rendered good. 

L. Smarps.—To preserve geraniums through the winter, 
without « greenhouse, keep them in a room the temperature 
of which is as uniform, during both day and night, as it is 
possible to maintain it, and give them, when necessary, 
just sufficient water to keep the mould im which they are 
planted in a moist state. 

James Exttwoop.—l. A thimbleful of powdered refined 
borax, dissolved in « teacupful of water, applied to the head 
by means of « brush will have the effect you wish. Do this 
every day for a week, and twice a week after for a short 
time. 2. Handwriting very good fewer flourishes, however, 
would be an improvement 

Isez Lorzz.—We can give you no better nor safer ane 
than to place yourself under the tre ofar ble 
medical practitioner. If you cannot afford to do this go to 
an hospital. If, as you assert, you have been treated by 
many medical men, how cap you expect that we can 
advise you? 

Icnoraucs.—1. No true sportsman would shoot the birds 
you mention. They serve an important purposein the 
economy of nature by destroying grubs, insects, and other 

ests of the farmers. 2. You can obtain a certificate at 

omerset House. 3. Your master, if,as you say, he gave 
his consent, will tell you that you cannot get a certificate 
for three months only. 

Srewart.—1. If you have good and sufficient reasons to 
question the management ef your society, and believe that 
its funds are misappropriated, your better course would be 
to consult a respectable solicitor. 2. The Registrar is Mr. 
Tidd Pratt. A letter addressed to thet gentleman, giving 
him his official designation, would reach him through the 
post-office if you add simply London. 

Lzan.—Nothing can exceed certain passages in Holy 
Writ for simplicity, sublimity, and elegance of exp 
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commencement of the 32nd chapter of Deuteronomy— 
“Give ear, oh, ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, 
ob, oarth, the words of my mouth. My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as 
the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass." What could more ably combine sim- 
plicity with grandeur and sublimity? Tha Bible is, indeed, 
in every respect, what its name imports it to be, Zhe Book 
of Books. 

N. S. C.—Myrrhb is a fragrant, bitter, aromatic gum-resin, 
procured from a tree called the Balsamedendron myrrha, 
which growsin Africa and Asia; it flows from incisions 
made in the tree. The gum, when hardened by exposure 
to the air, is of a reddish brown colour; it is valuable for 
the teeth and gums, and the quantity of myrrh imported 
annually into Great Britain is nearly 400 cwt. 

Hvcu.—The sorrowful tree is found near Bombay, it is so 
called from its blooming only at night; while the sun 
shines not an expanded flower is visible, but in half an hour 
after the sun is below the horizon the tree will be covered. 
They possess little beauty, though the edour is agreeable. 
At sunrise the petals close up, or droptothe ground. This 
tree is supposed to be a species of the night-blooming Ceres. 

Jaues.—He is not the poor man who has but little, but he 
who wishes to have more, nor is he the rich man who has 
much, but he who is content with what he has; and the 
best way tobe happy is to “look on the sunny site of all 
things ;" the skipping lambs, the merry birds, and the leap- 
ing fish tell us that happiness is not confined to one spot. 
God in His goodness has spread it abroad on the earth, in 
the air, and in the waters. 

Stema.—The literal meaning of sud-rosa is “under the 
rose ;‘butin speaking of anything done or said sud-rosa it im- 
plies that the thing is done or said secretly, confidentially, 
or unknown to others. The origin of the expression is said 
to be this: Among the ancients the rose was regarded as 
the emblem of silence, and a custom prevailed among them 
of suspending a rose from the ceiling over the upper end of 
the table, as an intimation that whatever transpired there 
was of a confidential nature. 

Fayny.—The German mode of preserving grasses and 
flowers is to take large shallow pans or boxes, putting 
into them a layer of the finest and dryest sand, re g the 
grasses or flowers into it, then sifting in more sand until 
all are completely covered; they are then kept for some 
days exposed to a slight hest, at the end of this process 
they are allowed to cool gradually, and the flowers or 
grasses when taken out will be found to retain their natural 
form, as wellas their colour. 


THE BEAUTIFUL.—A SONNET. 
All things of beauty are not theirs alone 
Who hold the fee; but unto him no less 
Who can enjoy than unto them who own 
Are sweetest uses given to possess. 
For heaven is bountiful, and suffers none 
To make monopoly of aught that's fair ; 
The breath of violets is not for one, 
Nor loveliness of women; ail may s 
Who can discern; and He whe gave thé law, 
“Thou shall net rovet!” gave the subtle power 
By which, unsinning, I may freely draw 
Beauty and fragrance from each perfect flower 
That tilt in pes vo pride adernus the lea, 
Or in my neighbour's garden blooms for ms, 
.G 


A Lowgty Ong, eighteen, and good looking. Respondent 
must be pretty and amiable. 

Ex1za, thirty-two. Respondent must be between forty and 
fifty, steady, and able to appreciate a good wife. 

A Mrcnanic, thirty-two (widower), 5 ft. 4in., dark hair and 
whiskers, has a little money. — ‘must be good 
looking, have some money, or be in busin 

Beareics, twenty-one, medium melee, be brown hair, blue 
eyes, thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be a 
tradesman, « carpenter preferred. 

Ayn Enoutsemay, thirty-one, 5ft.8 in., with moustache and 
whiskers; income abeut 250/., with some put by fora rainy 
day. Respondent must be about twenty-five, amiable and 
good looking. 

Beatrice and Lity.—“ Beatrice,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark hair and gray eyes. * Lily, “ eighteen, fair hair, blue 
eyes, and di height. pond must be a little 
older, and be tall and dark. 

Anntz C. and Saran W.—“Annie ©." twenty-one, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
but no money. *Respondent must be fond of home, anda 
tradesman. “ Aun W.,” twenty-two, tall, fair and 

ood looking, thoroughly domesticated, but has no money. 
spondent must be a tradesman. 

A Teacuer.—Never administer reproof, if posse, while 
the feelings of either party are excited; & parent or 
teacher be not calm, influence will be diminished, anda bad 
example set. Ifthechild be excited or provoked, he will 
not feel the force of argument or rebuke. On the other 
hand, do not defer too long, seize the first favourable op- 
portunity, while the circumstancesare fresh in the memory; 
reprove each fault as it occurs, and do not suffer them to 

i lest the offender be discouraged by the amount. 

Hosert. —Rifle shooting is « favourite pastime in all parts 
of Austria, but nowhere to the same extent as in the Tyrol; 
bred to the use of the weapon from their boyhood, and 
priding themselves in the skilful use of it, and in their accu- 
racy of aim, they furnish an admirable corps of sharp- 
shooters. The Tyrolese rifle is « heavy, clumsy weapon, 
but is nevertheless prized above the lighterand more elegant 
arms made in France or England by its owner, he having 
probably inherited it from his ancestors. The trigger is so 
delicate as almost to go off by a single gust of wind; there 
isjacarcely a village in Austria without its shooting-ground, 
where the peasants meet to practise, at stated times of the 
year; matches are got up, and the marksmen of one village, 
parish, or valley meet to contend for a prize with one 











for touching simplicity there is nothing in literature which 
can the Biblical account of the interview, recogni- 
— reconciliation of Joseph and his brethren, also the 
ch of Judah to J te persuade the latter to 
iow Benjamin to return to father, after Joseph's silver 
cup had been found in Benjamin's sack. And also the 








Neviiz.—Sir Henry Havelock, the celebrated En; 
general, received his education at ‘the Charterhouse ool, 
and in 1813 entered himself at the Middle Temple as a 
student of law ; this, however, ogee an uncongenial pur- 
suit, and he longed to emulate the military exploits of his 
brother William, who bad distinguished himeelf in the 





Peninsular, as well as the Battle of Waterloo. Through 
this officer's infl e d, in 1815, a commission as 
second lieutenant of the Rifle Brigade, then the 95th. [p 
1823 he entered upon active service, embarked for Indig 
with the 13th Light Ir ving  Gupiand into _—_ regiment he had ex. 
changed; before leaving he fitted himself fo; 
Indian Service by studying erten and Hindostanes. Ls 
was born at Bishopwearmouth, near Sunderland, in 17); 
and died at Lucknow in 1857. 

W. Cassrpy.—Candidates for clerkships ia the Customs 
must be between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. Ex. 
amination: Handwriting and authograpby, arithmetic (i, 
cluding vulgar and Jecimal fractions, English compositior, 





geo hy, and English history. The salaries of clerks {0 
general duties are, first class, 240i. to 300/.; second clase, 
1701. to 230%; third class, 1002. to 1601. Hours, 10 till 


Holidays, thirty-two days, Ohristmas Day, Good Friday, 
and the Queen's birthday. 
Pattr.—The following is s cheap mode of framing sma)| 
pictures: First procure a g'ass of the requisite size, then o 
piece of white bristol board, to which glue or paste the pic- 
ture; next paste a sheet of strong paper, aboutan inch larger 
than the glass, on the back of the board, folding the edges 
neatly over on the glass, thereby holding picture and glass to. 
gether, then get some black glazed paper and bind the edge, 
and trim with a strip of gilded paper inside the black edge; 
this makes a very pretty and cheap frame for _— &. 
To hang them, attach rings to the back of the 
T. Snoresoyn.— Nectar was a term applied in Grecian 1 mytho- 
logy to the supposed drink of the gods, and it was believed 
that this nectar contributed much to their eternal existenca; 
according to the fables of the classic poets it was a most 
delicious semen, with properties far exceeding anything tha: 
mortals coul d imagine, as it imparted beauty, bloom, and 
vigour to all who imbibed it; d with the Ambrosia, 
(which formed the substantial food of the gods), it repaired 
all accidental injuries or decays which might assail them. 

VioLta.—Absence and time extinguish weak affection, but 

they confirm and strengthen a really noble and pure love; 
how many a true heart beats with emotion for some loved 
one far away, how many follow with prayers and tender 
hopes some lover ploughing the ocean, or appointed to 
distant stations; and when the joyful day comes that re- 
unites them the’ memory of all the suspense and anxiety 
they have mutually endured enhances their delight and 
gives a frm basis and mutual trust to their union. 

Manrrep.—A good way to mount maps is to stretch some 
thin canvas or calico upon a deal frame, damp the back of 
the map with s sponge or brush moistened with clean 
water, then spread some thin paste to which a little alum 
has been added, when making, evenly over the paper before 
it has had time to dry, and apply it te the canvas, pressing 
it lightly but firmly with a clean cloth, to cause it to adhere 
perfectly in every part; when itis quite dry cut away tho 
map from the canvas that surrounds it, with @ sharp pen- 
knife, taking care to have an equal margin all reund. 

H. Gasrarp.—The four t national festivals of Greece 
were, the ‘“ Olympic,” d to Jupiter, after the defoas 
of the Titans; the “Pythian,” te Apollo; the “ Nemean,” 
to Archemorus originally, but to Hercules: after the Nemean 
lion ; aoe the “ erie, tals : 4 *- me .. The 
Olympic were s0 rom Olym or Pisa, a 
town of iis, in in Peloponnesus, near which place they were 
celebrated after the expiration ef every four years. The 

the celebration of these games was ber. 








W. Giszons—Since the first introduction of horse-racing, 
which was inaugurated at Chester in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
the royal — of England has always eupported the turf; 
the example thus set has been aptly followed by « host of 
those whese positions have enabled them to do so, and to 
this fact is mainly due the great success which attends our 

chief race meetings at the present time; amd honoured as 
the turf is by the support of the highest in the land (many 
of whom give up their whole time and attention to it), it is 
not likely to retrograde, but each year a step onwards in tho 
march of improvement is te be looked forward to. 

L. L—1. There are three regiments, namely, the First Life 
Guards, the Second Life Guards, and the sues, or Royal 
Horse Guards. The colonels are respectively the Earl of 
Lucan, Marquis of Tweeddale, and Viscount Gough. Being 
of the requisite stature, you might be accepted by application 
to the head quarters of either of the ents, Hyde Park, 
Windsor, or Ly om s Park. 2. You would have but a very 
poor chance of becoming a commissioned officer; but at the 
same time, by length of service, and good conduct, you 
might obtain the very respectable rank of « non-commis- 
sioned officer. 


Communications Recrrvep: 
Extra by—"J. B. J.,” tall, rather dark, and has good pros- 


ts. 
oo P. by—“C. O.,” eighteen, 5 ft. 7 in., dark hair, tem- 
—. habits, good tempered, and affectionate. 

(a respectable mechanic) by—“A. J. H.,” dark, 

Saat Po aA and good as with a small sum in the 
Penk. (Handwriting would be greatly improved by careful 
practice it is too small, thereby rende: it indistinct.) 
C.J.D by—‘ Mabel,” eighteen, fair, slight, good dis- 


tion 
position. B.L. aN eighteen, 4ft. 10 in., fair com- 
ee. good tempe: 
J. A. by" Emily, ” 5ft. 3in., fair, blue eyes, cheerful, 
Be. thinks she would suit him. 
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